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. TREK TO ROHTANG PASS 
= (For fuller account see ‘From 
_ Our School Notebook") 
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dd jd * Although a jeep can be taken up to Rohtang, — . 
: tourists prefer to trek the distance. 





Surrounding the trek are the tower- 
ing cliffs rising vertically from 
the bed of the river Beas 
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The Rohtang Pass covered with 
thick sheet of snow 





Some members of the trekking team 
are seen here with the Prime 
Minister at Manali where he was 
holidaying at the Forest Rest House 
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| would question today theewisdom of paking second- 

ary education terminal. The history of .this recom- 
mendation is fairly old and durifg the last three quarters of 
a century or so any numper of high-power committees and 
commissions have lent support to tlie idea. Yet it is a fact 
that secondary education fs still far, from being a terminal 
stage and that directly or tndirectly the domination of its 
curriculum by the needs of higher education still continues. 
Shri Tolani in*the opening article of this issue questions 
the practicability of making secondary education terminal. 
Apart from the immaturity of adolescence, he goes not 
think that the ordinary time-table of a secondary school 
can provide sufficient time for developing vocational skills 
at an advanced level. Principal Gibson strikes a via 
media between the two extreme positions possible on the 
issue and suggests that so long as the country does not 
develop separate institutions for those who will continue 
with higher education at the end of the secondary stage and 
those who will not, secondary education must continue to 
perform the dual function of both preparing for life and for 
university. 

Two contributors in this issue concern themselves with 
books. Shri Saiyidain discusses some of the Indian and, 
foreign authors who have influenced him deeply. He 
expresses his preference for books which are inspired by 
‘social purpose’ to those whose main merit js literary. 
Shrimati M. Wasi laments the lack of suitable fiction 
for adolescent Indian girls and shares hes ideas about 
removing this lacuna. 

Professor Chatterjee discusses? inter alia, various matters 
concerning the production of suitable textbooks for schoofs 
and colleges. One of the important drawbacks in textbooks 


used in schools in this country has been that they are often 
prepared by university teachers who have no firsthand 
experience of school conditions and have hardly any under- 
standing of the developmental needs of young children. He 
discusses ‘nationalisation’ and is inclined to question Whether 
it has been a success, af least so far. Particularly unlucky 
in the matter 6f textbooks have been new entrants to the 
secondary curriculum such as general science and social 
studies for which hardly any books are available or even 
under preparation. Referring to ‘regionalisation’ at the 
university stage, says he: “Instead of the old standard text- 
books which were prescribed in ‘all the English-speaking 
countries at the university leyel we now have hastily prepared 
texts in regional langüages which are often the result of 
pilfering from other sources without acknowledgement and 

without the ability to organise the material thus gathered 
into a consistent whole. What is worse, both teachers as 
well as pupils find such texts beyond their capacity and come 
to rely more and more on what are called bazaar notes." 

As our readers will find, the present is a combined 
issue for the two quarters April-June, 1961 and July- 
September, 1961. Due to certain unavoidable circumstances 
it was not possible to bring out the April-June, 1961 issue in 
time. The inconvenience caused to our readers 1s regretted. 


The Basic Question About Secondary Education 


THE perennial question facing us today and 

to which both educationists and laymen 
have given a great deal of thought is, whether 
secondary education should be an end in 
itself, that is, whether at the end of it a 
student should be in a position to take up a 
vocation straightaway, or an interme@iate 
stage concentrating on the general deve- 
lopment of the individual and as such, à 


stage leading to further specialisation of oné 


and two more years of pre-professional 
training before a student is considered fit to 
enter life. Schools have been called upon 
to assume increasing responssbility for the 
nation's youth, and millions of young people 
from different kinds of homes are committed 
to their charge annually in the hope that they 
will help them to develop into more enlight- 
ened, more productive 
and better adjusted 
people. But the ques- 
tion immediately arises 
—should secondary 
education be universal 
or selective; should it prepare youth for 
college or for immediate social compet- 
ence in life; should its primary function be 
preparatory or terminal; should it provide 
for differentiation or should the curriculum 
emphasise liberal or vocational education? 


Aims in the past 


From the earliest times dating back to 
Plato and Aristotle the emphasis has been 
on intellectual attainments and humanis- 
tic values. Literary education being concer- 
ned with things of the mind, the aim of edu- 
cation has been in the past, to say in a few 
words, to give students an acquaintance with 
the best that has been known and said in the 
world and thus with the history of the human 
spirit. This continued till about the time of 
Bacon who propounded the philosophy of the 
utilitarian ¢haracter of education. It is how- 
ever a distant cry from these giants of philo- 
sophy „to our practical world of today to 
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which our system of secondary education has 
te mould and adjugt itself. In the words of 
Nelson L. Pessin “the function of secondary 
educationgmay be assumed to be the guidance 
of the adolescent in the achievement of an 
intelligent and éatisfying adjustment to his 
immediate environment”. However, as 
there must always be two schools of 
tought on any controversial subject, so also 
in this ease, we have on the one hand the 
view that secondary education is a complete 
unit by itself, at the end of which, the student 
should be in # position, if he so wishes. to 
enter on responsibility and take up some use- 
ful vocation. On the other hand the view 
that secondary education is an intermediate 
stage from where the stadent may branch 
out to specialise in any of the Humanities 
Or Sciences, is gain- 
ing support even as in 
the classical era, when 
Humanistic or Liberal 
education held sway, 
there was a demand for 
a curriculum change followed by the rise of 
Science to new heights of importance and the 
vast additions to the human knowledge by 
such luminaries as Copernicus in Astronomy, 
Harvey in Medicine and Descrates in Mathe- 
matics. 


Inadequate end 


Secondary education cannot be an end 
in itself for the obviously simple reason that 
the age span which this stage covers appro- 
ximates from about $he age of 11 to 17 years 
at the end of which full maturity of the mind 
cannot have been attained for launching into 
the complex avenues of life. Besides, all 
that makes a perfectly balanced individual 
and brings forth the latent talents and various 
facets of the person cannot be crammed into 
the few years of life at the secondary level 
thoughyit cannot be denied that it may spark 
off these talents and partially develop the 
personality. Educatioaists all over the world 
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have realised that in the fast changing 
and complex world, the aim of secondary 
education can no longer be confined to edu- 
cation of the mind but it has got to be far 
wider. Secondary education aims today at 
nothing less than the:cultivatcon of the whole 
powers of the mind, body and spirit; in short 
it aims at the total development of-a pupil’s 
personality. Education ło be  impartéd 
should therefore aim at the physical, mental 
and social development of the pujfil so that 
on the completion: of the period of formal 
education he possesses both tlie desire and the 
ability to devote his faculties vieorously 
and effectively to doing his duty as a good 
responsible citizen in the complex society, 
in which he lives. A question may perhaps 
be asked as to what is nteant bya good citi- 
zen. This can be anwered as one who can 
perform his duties effectively of promoting 
the welfare of the society to which he be- 
longs with goodwill and zeal and in doing 
so brings pleasure not only to himself but 
also to others arofind him. Yt would there- 
fore be clear from the above that secondary 
education aims at training in citizenship. 


Curriculum : Its scope 


Having thus defined the aim of secon- 
dary education, the curriculum would have 
naturally to be such as would fulfil this ob- 
jective. The curriculum should enable the 
pupil to have adequate knowledge about the 
way of life, the doings and the thoughts of 
his forefathers and his neighbours, the evo- 
lution of mankind to the present stage, the 
type and form of government together 
with its administration, elementary mathe- 
matics, everyday facts and the laws of 
nature governing them. He ` should also 
cultivate the power of expression in speech 
and writing and be good at manual work. 
In the past, pupils have bzen denied the op- 
portunities for manual work and thus star- 
ved of the satisfaction which they derive 
through such activities. These should be 
promoted not so much with a view to en- 
ábling the pupils to earn their livelihood but 
to satisfy their inner urge to create, to build, 
to design, to develop in order that it contri- 
butes in a large measure to balanced develop- 
fient. dt is true that not every boy will en- 
. Joy manual activity or craft work. But 


this can as well be said of other subjects such 
as history, geography ôr mathematics. 
Manual work is, howewer, important for 
more than one reasen. It inculcates in a 
pupil a sense to appreciate the dignity of 
manual labour. It enables him to be a handy 
man about the house capable of doing odds 
and ends of work and repairs. It enables 
him to discover his own capacity and interest 
and acquire some skill which can be deve- 
loped further at the next stage of education. 
This will stand him in good stead in leisure 
hours. 


Expansion of facilities 
The Constitutional directive has enjoined 


upon the States to introduce free and com- 


pulsory education to all children up to the 
age of 14. The implementation of this 
directive entails vast financial resources and 
it may take years before we see this directive 
successfully achieved. As it is, the Third 
Plan envisages the introduction of free and 
compulsory education up to the age of 11. 
The introduction of compulsory education 
at the primary level in the past few years 
has seen an increase in the number of secon- 
dary school students on an unprecedented 
scale. There has been, unfortunately, no 
corresponding increase in secondary schools 
to the extent necessary to absorb the extra 
student population with the result that 
many of the existing schools are overcrow- 
ded. Some of the secondary schools run 
in two shifts to cope with the demand. Due 
also to the benevolent concessions granted by 
some States in bearing the expenditure on 
account of tuition fees to students from the 
economically backward classes largely 
from villages, secondary education is thus no 
longer the preserve of the well-to-do middle 
and upper classes only. This is obviously 
as it should be in a country which has before 
it the aim of building a socialistic pattern 
of society. The benefit of education which 
is one of our primary needs along with food, 
shelter and clothing should be made avail- 
able to all irrespective of the considera- 
tions of caste, creed, sex and wealth. 


Need for elasticity 


. Alf this has, however, resulted in an 
important change in the character of 
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secondary school pepulation during the last 
few years. Whereas formerly the school cater- 
ed essentially to the children of those who 
have had a certain amount of background 
of education and the fupils joined the school 
in the hope of improving their financifi and 
consequently socia! status in society,enow the 
school caters to the pupils ftom. all, strata 
of society. The secondary schools have 
thus children with diverse levels of intelli- 
gence, socio-economic background, interests, 
needs and expectations. In the circums- 
tances it is not surprising to conie across the 
dullest pupil alongside the brightest jn the 
same class. The curriculum of the secóndary 
schools should therefore be elastic and vari- 
ed so as to allow for individual differegce 
and adaptation to individual needs and inté; 
ests. The reorganisation of secondary edu- 
cation on the American pattern with apro- 
vision of large number of courses to suit the 
varying ‘aptitudes and interests of pupils 
with only a few compulsory subjects is there- 
fore essential. 


Exploratory technical training 


The Secondary Education Commission 
has stressed the acquisition of vocational 
competence as one of the aims of secondary 
education. It will be realised that in the 
complex world of today with different 
types of industries having specialisation in 
each branch, the acquisition of vocational 
competence to secure gainful employment 
is a long drawn process. This is evident 
from the apprenticeship scheme aiming at 
skilled artisans of Grade III being turned out 
by some of the public undertakings such as 
railways, ordnance factories etc., which have 
prescribed the duration of the scheme of not 
less than four years. The manipulative 
skill and the vocational competence of a to- 


lerable standard cannot be attained in a 
matter of a few months as it may perhaps 
be assumed. The industrial training insti- 
tutes under the Labour Ministry of the 
Government of India which offer institu- 
tional training to pupils seeking gainful em- 
ployment as skilled arfisans have courses of 
18 months’ duration with 40-42 hours 6f 
training, in a week without any vacation fol- 
“Swed by six mogths’ in-plant training. This 
works out, in térms, of hours, to 3120 hours 
of institutional training and 1040 hours of 
in-plant training. When we compare this 
with the workeng hours inrsecondary schools; 
even the best of the secondary schools have 
not more than 180 instructional days. It will, 
therefore, be seen that the total number of 
instruttional hours available over standards 
IX to XI is not more than 2800. Vocational 
competence that can be achieved in craft 
which is on of the seven or eight subjects 
can therefore well be imagined. Any in- 
crease in the number of hours allotted to this 
subject will have to be effected at the expense 
of other subjects. This we can ill afford to 
do. All that, therefore, can be done is to 
give pupils the knowledge of tools, materials 
and processes and a little practical work. 
This would afford the pupils an opportunity 
to discover their own special interests in 
different fields. The high school period may 
be treated as exploratory for the purpose 
of selecting the field of specialisation which 
may begin after the secondary stage. It 
will, therefore, be seen that itis not feasible 
to make secondary education a terminal stage 
at the end of which a pupil can take up a 
vocation straightaway without further train- 
ing. The high school should be an explora- 
tory stage and students who display special 
interests should be given one or two years 
of professtonal training at the end of which 
they would be fit to enter life with confidence. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION; AN INTERMEDIATE 
STAGE OR AN ENO IN ITSELF ? 


A discussion ofthe question posed at the 
title of this essay can 6e initiated with 
countering it with another question: for 
whom? I have always liked the story in the 
‘Mahabharata wheré Drona is testing his 
pupils in their use of the bow. You will 
remember how his pupils said that tltey saw 
the tree, their comrades and the bird, while, 
Arjuna said that he saw only the bird, and 
when asked to describe it, said, “I see 
onlv the head of the bird, not its body." 
At these words, the hair on Drona's body 
stood on end with delight. “Shoot” he com- 
manded. This story, emphasising the impor- 
tance of keeping your eye on the ball is 
one that we should all remember. 


Teaching could be an end 


What are we aiming at in education in 
India? First, I suppose, to make everyone 
literate. This will be the job of the primary 
school teachers, and 


be obvious to them ; so the incentive to do it 
better would be greater; and, so I believe, 
as teachers they would want, and so would 
find the time, to educate themselves further, 
and much anore fruitfully than the many who 
read for one degree after another while look- 
ing for something else to do. 


* Those who cannot profit from university 
«education 


There are many others for whom secon- 
dary education, in society as it is organised at 
present, should be an end in itself. For those 
whose scholarship is not developed enough 
to merit university education at state expense 
and whose parents cannot afford to send them 
there at their own, for those who want to 
leave school and get on with a job, for the 
practical as distinguished from the biblio- 
phile, a good secondary education can be 
an adequate introducnon to and preparation 

tor life as lived at 


until there are enough By present. The time of- 
graduates, and enough J.M. Gib course may come when 
money to pay them, YR SEASON we are able so to or- 


much of this stupendous 
task could be carried 
out by those who have had no more than a 
secondary education. Graduates set to teach 
in primary schools—even some I know who 
teach in secondary schools—are apt to com- 
plain that the work is not interesting enough 
for them. This of course is not true. This 
only shows that they are not interested in 
learning. There is nothing more exciting 
than seeing an idea come'clear in the mind 
of someone you are teaching; and there is 
no better way of learning more yourself 
than by trying to teach others. Thus we 
‘could organise secondary education as an 
end in itself for an arms of learners who 
would go on to teach in primary schools. 
They would start to earn a living early in 
life. _The immediate use of what they Were 
learning themselves while at school would 
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ganise our leisure that 
no one will have to 
do any work until he has completed a uni- 
versity education, and when we all have to 
do our own sweeping! But while primary 
education is not yet a stage for all, secondary 
education is bound to be an end for very 
many. It must also be an intermediate stage 
for some. | 


End as well as stage for the present 


Therefore, it seems to me, the problem 
is "what sort of secondary education do we 
want that will both fit a person to go on and 
earn a living, and fit another to continue to. 
higher education at a university or technical 
college’. And this problem is complicated 
by a desire not to prescribe the futute of a 
secondary pupil when he enters schools, but 
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to give him an edudéation that will either fit 
him for further studies or fit him for life. 
It might make administration easier if we 
could have differefit secondary schools for the 
two different aims, and here and there we do, 
where the eventual aim is clear, pefhaps 
because of circumstances of intelligence 
or finance. But the pupils of måny secendary 
schools will not make up their minds on their 
future until near the end of that stage of 
education, whether it be terminal or inter- 
mediate. And so, at present much secondary 
education must be made suitable both as an 
end and as a stage. 


Power to think as end and stage 


What is suitable as an end will probably, 
suit also as a stage but what is suitable as 
a stage only may well not be suitable ae an 
end. Let us suppose that the primary stage 
sends on pupils who can read and write 
and who know their tables and the 
practice of elementary airthmetic; what 
would the secondary stage add to this? 
To my mind, the most important single aim 
of secondary education should be to develop 
the power to think. To this one could add 
a long list of other important skills and atti- 
tudes: the ability to use books to find out 
facts, the ability to distinguish between emo- 
tion and reason, sympathy*for others and 
for their different points of view, and so on, 
but whether you cease your education at 
the end of the secondary school or you go 
on to further study, nothing could, or should, 
be more useful than being able to think 
clearly. 


Understanding versus Memory 


There are, thank goodness, signs that the 
cramming of facts, at the expense of under- 
standing and of the joy of true learning, is 
beginning to be looked on with suspicion. 
Experiments ig examipation that test cop- 
prehension rather than parrot learning ave 
being wjdely made, and so on. But much 
@f our secondary education is still at the cate- 
chism stage without being frank about it. 
A good memory is Very usefuk indeed and I 
often wonder if we tegchers could not do 
more to help, our pupils develop this ser» 
viceable tool, but it is now possible to get 
along with adding machines and encyclo- 
epeadia, without memorising everything like 
the pamdits of old. 1 shall welcome the day 
when pupils undergoing examinations are 
permitted to take in with them any books 
or apparatus that they like. Questions will 
be set which will demand that they either 
remember or can look up the information 
required to answer them, and are able to 
think how to use this infgrmation. The pupil 
with a good memory will save time on what 
he has to look up and will score in that way. 
The ordinary person like myself, who has 
forgotten his eight times table, but who gets 
on quite well in life without it, will, with the 
help of his reference books and what intelli- 
gence he has developed, be able to pass. 


So, secondary education, if it is the right 
sort of education, should, at present, even 
if the reforms in examination that I advocate 
are not immediately made, be suited both 
to those who end with it and those for whom 
it is an intermediary stage. 


BOOKS THAT HAVE INFLUENCED ME 


. What are the books that have infkienced 
mé ? Before talking about some of these 
particular books, let me say a few, words 


about the basic fact that books have in 


fluenced me and what their? role és in life. 
There are two great formative forces which 
can powerfully influence the development 
öf persons—the impact of the personality 
of other individuals and the impact of good 
books and great. No doubt, every experience 
educates to some degree but it becomes a 
much more powerful force when it passes 
through the quickening crucible of a good 
man or woman's life or the creative imagi- 
nation of a great writer. The company of 
good men is not always easy to secure; it 
is often a matter of accident—of birth or 
geography. But, in this age, at any rate, 
in most countries, good books«are anyone's 
for the asking and, even in our country 
which is under-deve- 
loped from the point 
of view of libraries, 
educated persons liv- 
ing in cities and towns, 
who are keen on 
books can secure them without much 
difficulty. 


I have myself been a rather eclectic reader, 
enjoying many kinds of books and literary 
forms, and have never pretended to be for- 
biddingly ‘high brow’. Very early in my 
life, when I was barely eleven, I was given 
the opportunity to catalogue the books in 
my father's extensive library. Amongst these 
books of many hues I browsed, reading a 
few with understanding and many without 
understanding. This experience gave me 
a widely ranging interest in books which 
has persisted all my life. 

a 

It is difficult, however, to pick out indi- 
vidual books for special mention; it would 
be easier to refer to certain outstanding 
authors whose writings have powerfully 
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influenced me. I might begin by naming 
two great Urdu writers who have given me, 
through their enchanting poetry and prose 
respectively, a glimpse into the world of 
ideas and emotions without which my intel- 
lectual life would have been quite incomplete. 
I refer to the poet Iqbal and Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad. Through their writings—I 
have 1Cad all of them and what a wealth of 
beauty and meaning these enshrine!—they 
have not only given me a liberal interpre- 
tation of Islam and its way of life but also a 
gracious view of life itself, based on an all 
embracing humanism and a keen sense of 
justice. Iqbal's was a clarion call to deve- 
lop the human personality to its best and 
highest, in which power and compassion 
shóuld both have their proper place. How 
does he describe his ideal man, the ‘man 
of faith’ as he calls him ? 
"Cool as the dew 
which brings joy to 
the heart of the tulip. 
Strong as the tem- 
pest which frightens 
the heart of the rivers!" 
Superficial students of Iqbal’s poetry 
have sensed his advocacy of power but missed 
his plea for love, charity and tolerance. 


“Take faith and unfaith alike to thy 
heart ; If the heart flees from the heart, 
woe betide the heart !" 


'Azad's “Tarjumanul Quran’ and, in 
particular, his illuminating commentary on 
"Alfatiha" brought me a new view of religion 
as a process of continuous development, 
with a basic harmony of purpose. It was 
like the flash of insight, which sometimes 
comes to the scientist or the research worker 
in philosophy or mathematics when it sud- 
denly seems as if all the jigsaw-puzzle pieces 
of his problem had fallen into a rational and 
artistic pattern. It made me see the mighty 
process.of man's evolution as really the 
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unfolding of a ‘Great Purpose’. Thanks to 
them, narrowness, prejudice, fanaticism of 
all kinds became anathema to me. The 
same lesson was reinforced by all that I 
read later of the writitgs of Gandhiji—parti- 
cularly his “Experiments with Truth* and 
post-partition speeches—and of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, throbbing with the message of a 
broadminded -humanism and an uncompro- 
mising sense of justice. But for these in- 
fluences, to which luckily my early home 
training and environment were, congenial, 
my trend of thinking might have been very 
different indeed! . 


Amongst the western writers, it i$ diffi- 
cult to choose particular books because I 
have read more than I can recall. Here, 
too, my main preference has been for book? 
and writers who have interpreted the heart 
beat of mankind, rather than those that 
merely give evidence of literary excellence. 
In other words, it is social purpose rather 
than high aesthetic value which has appealed 
to me and this might even make my list of 
favourite books and authors seem rather 
limited. Anyway, this accounts for the fact 
that amongst the modern authors,—with 
whom alone I propose to deal today—1 
have been influenced greatly by writers like 
Bernard Shaw, Bertrand Russell, Romain 
Rolland and Upton Sinclair. They differ 
in various ways but share a common social 
sensitiveness, and the crusader’s passion 
against all fanaticism and social injustices. 
In my younger days, Shaw was the great 
iconoclast who shattered with gusto and 
inimitable wit, the manifold ‘bourgeois’ 
idols which had got entrenched in all aspects 
of contemporary life. With unerring preci- 
sion, his surgeon’s knife probed into the 
social ills, one by one, and punctured their 
hypocritical facade of respectability. It is 
a tribute to his great influence that his ideas, 
which were regarded as dangerous heresies 
when he first propounded them have now 
been accepted as part of our thinking and 
Shaw has been given a place of honour in 
the pantheon of English literature. Upton 
Sinclair attempted the same kind of thing 
with the American society and, through 
his powerfully documented novels like, 
‘Jungl@, ‘Boston’, and “They Call me Car- 
penter’, he exposed some of the racketeering 


and inhumanities of the capitalist system 
at its worst. Behind the glittering facade 
he saw the misery and the exploitation; 
beneath the glowing flower, the dunghill !° 
‘They Call Me Carpenter’ is the dramatised 
story of what happens to Jesus Christ when 
he finde himself in contemporary America. 
Sinclair lacks the lightness of touch dad 
the caustic wit of Shaw but his documen- 
“ation is incrediby impressive and his cour- 
age unequalled.*I would like particularly to 
bring to your noticé the ten volumes of his 
"World's End" series which is an impressive 
presentation, gn very readable fiction: form. 
of all the important political, social and cul- 
tural movements in the western world from 


e *the end of the First World War to the present 


day. * They have given me whatever little 
critical insight I bave in modern western 
civilization. 


Bertrand Russell is another writer with 
aluminous mind—a mind like a lighthouse 
for whom I have very high admiration. He 
has written en a largg variety of topics— 
education, politics, philosophy, science, 
mathematics—and made a distinctive contri- 
bution of abiding value to each. It is remark- 
able that, in this age, anyone should have 
such an encyclopaedic mind, with an inci- 
siveness and a gift for lucid expression which 
is almost unequalled. His "Education and 
the Social Order", “Conquest of Happiness" 
*Roadto Freedom" "Portraits from Memory" 
“Sceptical Essays" which are for popular 
reading—to say nothing of his great works 
on Philosophy and Mathematics—provide a 
stimulating mental feast. I remember how 
when I first read his book on Education I 
sat up with a thrill. It gave me a compelling 
sense of the intimate relationship between 
education and the great revolutionary forces 
—social and intellectual—which were re- 
shaping the pattern of contemporary life. 
His writings present an urbane and rational 
view of life as an opportunity for creative 
work out of which comes true happiness. 
It is a reasoned but iaspiring call to identify 
oneself with great objective causes like art, 
literature, science, philosophy, social service; 
and thus confer$something of immortality 
on one's puny and mortal existence. Russell 
denies God and deprecates religion and yet 
curiously, he i$ an uncompromising advocate 
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of values for which Religion has stood at 
its best. 


The French writer Romain Rolland has 
likewise appealed to me powerfully. His 
pen has been like a sword crusading for the 
rights of man and of down--trodden groups 
and nations and for the freedoni of the 
human mind. Man's life will be poor and 
limited, indeed, if this great gift ‘and reg- 
ponsibility of Pedo dh distinguishes 
him from all other creatures—were denied 
to him by vested interests—political, social 
or economic. Romain Rolland lived through 
the tense period when intellectual freedom 
was seriously threatened both from‘the left 
and the right. He held that no one wh 
had a social conscience—whether a , public 
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not accept a tyranny over the minds of men.. 
I would not traduce myyown mind, my learn- 
i, my reason and my heritage for which 
many men have died’’.. This is the attitude 
of intellectual courage which has always 
won, my admiration. 


As“ look back upor these influences I 
am ifiterested to see how the tapestry of a 
person's mind is woven. Iqbal and Azad 
and Gandhi taught me reverence for religion 
and the value of faith. Thinkers like Shaw 
and Russell gave me an insight into another 
precious aspect of man’s mind—the courage 
to dgabt, to question and not take things for 
granted. And yet life has taught me that 
they are not mutually exclusive—man moves 
ffom scepticism to faith and life embraces 


worker, an artist, a musician or a professor «both. 


could remain indifferent'to this dread portent 
and live in his comfortable ‘‘jovry tower". 
His great novel, Jean Christopher, is the 
story of a musical genius who is drawn into 
the vortex of the struggle for freedom be- 
cause his conscience cannot compromise 
with injustice. In ‘his other trilogy “Soul 
Enchanted", he paints the clash between the 
forces of repression and liberation on a 
Europe-wide canvas. His own credo is to 
be found in a collection of essays entitled 
“I will not rest"— surely not when the fire 
rages round with merciless intensity ! This 
theme, the relation of the artist and the writer 
to the fight for social justice that goes on 
outside his ivory tower has inspired many 
good novels. I recall, for instance, Howard 
Lasts’ not too well known novel "Sillas 
Timberaman", in which the hero is a quiet, 
decent, rather timid American professor 
who is doing research on Mark Twain and 
is not interested in, or concerned with, poli- 
tics. But when confronted with a challenge 
to his inherent intellectual freedom by the 
Committee of Enquiry, which is to judge the 
‘radicalism’ of his research on Mark Twain, 
he speaks out for the enlightened conscience 
of America and of mankind, and his words 
will bear repetition: hate ignorance more 
than anything else, ignorance and the wicked 
. Ones who use it, who fear reason and eschew 
logic, who curse the sch«lars and scientists 
and laugh at them and make mock of them, 
who fear the truth more than they fear,the 


devil himself....My crime js that I wuld 
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“May I just refer to one other novel 
which has greatly impressed me as a study 
of human character, with a universality of 
appeal, transcending geographical, racial 
and cultural distances. Itis by a pre-revolu- 
tionary Russian writer Gocharnov and is 
entitled "Obvlomov". This is the story of 
a young Russian landlord who is educated, 
well read, interested in the welfare of his 
peasants and full of good intentions and 
schemes for improving their lot. He starts 
with almost all the equipment needed for 
making a good job of his life, both indivi- 
dually and socially. But he has one fatal 
weakness—an incurable mental and physical 
laziness, the incapacity to take decisions, to 
translate ideas into action. He indulges in 
long social and philosophical discussions 
of high significance with his group of friends 
and his good will and good intentions remain 
untarnished. But the tragedy of his life 
rolls on like the chariot of juggernaut, to 
its appointed end. Because of this crucial 
weakness, his property falls into disrepair, 
his wealth is drained away, his tenants det- 
eriorate, his interest and enthusiasm are 
replaced by lethargy and despair, his friends 
fall away one by one, he even loses his beauti- 
ful and loving fiance who is a very fine 
person, because he cannot make up his 
mind to propose to her. Thus one sees a 
good and promising life falling to pieces 
before one’s eyes. But the great ar& of the 
writer lies in the fact that, right till the end, 
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Oblomov does not, lose our sympathy and 
love. We feel indignant, we would occa- 
sionally like to give him a thrashing but our 
deep fellow feelipg for him remains unim- 
paired. There is always the lurking idea in 
our miud: “There, but for the grace of God, 
go you or T? The story is located in pre- 
revolutionary Russia—it may,as well have 
taken place in a Talukdar's family in9feudal 
India or indeed, any where else in the world 
at one time or another. This is its real great- 
ness. It universalises an individual's story and 


its inevitable climax while revealing the 
tragic and sometimes infuriating break-up 
of a human personality. As it moves it does 
not let our sympathy and humanism dry up. 
This 1s, to my mind, one of the main charac- 
teristics of great literature. It looks at life in 
terms qf its basic values that give it fullness 
and dignity ahd grac@—respect for man ‘*as 
man, a readiness to see the divine spark 
exen iff the hamlened criminal, a passion 
for justice andéa love that transcends all 
barriers and ‘passeth all understanding’. 





^A man may as well expect to grow stronger by always eating as wiser by 


always reading". 


—Jeramy Collier 





LITERATURE FOR ADOLESCENT GIRES—ITS ROLE 
IN CHARACTER BUILDING 


[N the stream of entertaining fiction that is 
being produced at preser, that has, inde&E 
been published in the United Kéngdom in 
the course of the 20th century, one does not 
stop to consider if an underlying educational 
principle has been at work. e Was all this 
the result of spontaneous narrative talent 
and the work, by instinct, of British women 
who had been happy through school and. 
boarding school life at that? Or, was*it part 
of a collective, even if wnorganised, attempt 
to shape the character of the future women 
of Britain? 


It is possible that no one sat down to 
plan this, neither a person, nor an associa- 
tion, nor a publishey nor everea Ministry of 
Education. Nevertheless, with that uncanny 
instinct to cooperate 
without being told to 
do so that illuminates 
so much of the educa- 
tional and social history 
of Britain, the stream 
of good novels for girls emerged with tacit 
agreement on the essentials of character and 
character-building as the British envisage 
them. Implicit in the racy stories and the vivid 
portraiture of Angela Brazil, Dorita Fairlie 
Bruce, Sheila Stuart, Monica Marsden, 
Margaret Biggs, and even Enid Blyton is a 
code of thought and behaviour that Britain 
expects of her adolescent girls. They must 
be kind and learn to live together. They 
must be honourable and, in matters affecting 
personal and public integrity, above reproach. 
They must be loyal, to people as to insti- 
tutions. They must develop proportion, 
with a balance between true seriousness and 
necessary fun and Saughter. Surprisingly, 
the very nicest girls in these books of high 
morality are not stodgy qr repellantly moral; 
they are attractive because though basically 
serious, they are attuned to the life of their 
society, helpful, competent, collectively 
aware of their neighbours afid with just that 
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proportion that the Greeks sought and the 
British achieved as a commünity, however 
much they lacked and lack it as individuals. 


What are we doing, or have we done in 
India thaf is comparable? The past is silent 
on tÉis and other challenging literary-cum- 
educational subjects and we have, therefore, 
ngw to begin to plan to do something for our 
adolescent girls. The fact that’ we have to 
plan, as apparently the British did not, should 
not, make us over-moral, nagging, austere or 
censorious about the morality we intend to 
inculcate in out girls. We do not have to 
accept, or translate the British code, for we 
have a code of our own, that will come more 
natural to us, and may be presumed to be 
easy for our children to acquire. For, 
schools and the codes 
born of them, must 
surely reflect a society, 
and codes inherent 
in societies. That is 
why a nation’s schools 
are always a more faithful portrait of 
society than the portraits painted of it by 
historians who have to collect their data from 
dead evidence. 


I would say that our school girl code 
should start out as simply as possible, insis- 
ting on the minimum of sterling qualities 
that both writers and teachers must concen- 
trate on in a mass-movement towards 
shaping the adolescent mind. The, first and 
most essential quality to inculcate is the need 
to speak and act the truth under all cir- 
cumstances, without reservation, without 
compromise, without subtlety and without 
distinction. Whether or not sophistication 
approves of this, it is absolutely vital to 
the business of character-building and we 
cannot afford to compromise on it. All 
school fiction must seek to impress upon 
children, and particularly adolescents, that 
the simple business of truth-telling is the 
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most honourable of human qualities and 
must not be subordinated to cleverness, wit, 
competitive ability and misguided kindness, 
from all of which we suffer as a nation. 


The next quality tô inculcate, and it 
must be plugged with an almost fanafical 
insistence, is respqnsibility—the quadity of 
dependability, that is merely An extension 
of truth-telling, for it implies nothing more 
or less than the capacity to honour a com- 
mitment. This is a major deficiency in 
our national character. Battles and wars 
have been lost on it, and infinitely more 
precious, friendship and that deep-seated 
patriotism that springs from nothing Higher 
than the commitment of the individual to 
the Nation. 


The third quality to inculcate is conscious 
leadership, in so far as that can be inculcated 
with the sense of humour that destroys self- 
importance. For we never were so des- 
perately in need of leaders at adolescent 
level. Leadership exists for both” good and 
bad, but the quality is as rare as talent or 
intellect, and is essentially a moral quality 
based on courage, fearlessness and that de- 
pendability that we have cited as the second 
most important quality to insist upon in the 
formation of character. 


It may seem strange that in saying all 
this I have made~no reference to the major 
sins of our society today—to regionalism 
or communalism, to nepotism or corrup- 
tion. But none of these things could exist 


if the trinity of moral qualities that I have 
advocated did. It is these qualities in us 
that will destroy the sins of present-day 
society, for the sins are not essentially eco- 
nomic; they are irrefutably moral and 
economic circumstances reflect rather than 
cause them. 


Where shall we find the writers? Among 
women who have enjoyed their schooling and 
I° feet such ony all the time. Sometimes 
they are tle heatis of secondary schools, 
sometimes merely mothers interested in the 
education of their daughters. Sometimes 
they are womea who have attained distinc- 
tion in, public life, who feel the debt thev 
owe for the sense of responsibility that was 
Sarly inculcated into them, and would wish 
to repay the debt in service. Sometimes they 
are women who believe in the eternal mora- 
lities though they speak little of them, and 
would be wifling to relate their experience, 
even where they are without the gift of 
narrative that this task presupposes. 


It would be worth oyr while to advertise 
for stories such as those that make the world 
of the British adolescent girl a delight to go 
to and have immortalised schoolgirl 
heroines such as DIMSIE AITLAND, ALI- 
SON COMPBELL, PEGGY AND ANNE 
WILLOUGHBY, DIANA STEWART, 
THE SULLIVAN TWINS, PATTY HIRST, 
SYLVIA DRUMMOND, and a hundred 
others who flash though the pages of British 
schoolgirl fiction with deep seriousness and 
irresistible laughter. ' 


— M 

















“Literature always anticipates life. 
purpose."* 


M M T e a M— BÀ 


It does not occupy its but moulds it to its 


—Osar Wilde. 
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ROLE OF THE EDUCATION PRESS 


: - 

(This article “Role of the Education Press" is gm address by Shri G.C. Chatterji, Chair- 

man, National Book Trust of India, to the delegates to the Education Editors Workshop. 

organised by the World Cofederation of Organisations of the Teaching Profession from July 27 

to August I, 196I on the occasion'of the Confederatin’s tenth annual Assembly held in New. 

Delhi this year. The object of the Workshop was to discuss and explore ways in which the 

editors of educational journals could improve their journals in an attempt to play an effective 

“role towards (a) the teacher and (b) education. In the course of tts four-day deliberations, the 
Workshop discussed problems of editorial content, editing and writing, production, finance and 

administration in relation to educational journalism. Eminent persons were invited to speak 

on these and allied subjects. f l 


A brief account of the WCOTP Assembler" is reported separately in this issue. In the 
context of the main themé of this Assembly, namely, “education for responsibility’’, the dele- 
gates to the Education Hditors?. Workshop recomfnended that the editor of an educational 
journal should always bear in mind his responsibility towards (1)the readers, (2) education $n 


general, (3) community to which the teachers belong, and (4) the employer.) 


I have been associated with education 
at various stages and in a diversity of roles 
for over forty years. I cannot, however, 
claim to have any expert knowledge of the 
Education Press, with which I have been 
mainly concerned as a consumer rather than 
as a producer. Looking at the consumer 
aspect, it would be more correct to say that 
my connection began more than sixty years 
ago as a small school boy in a village in a 
rural area, in what was then the prépartition 
Punjab. The first book I handled was an 
Urdu Qaida or Primer 
and almost simulta- 
neously an English 
Primer. These to my 
mind were very dull 
and uninviting, altho- 
so far as I can now recall, the paper was of 
quite durable quality, the lettering quite 
bold and there were occasional black and 
white sketches,such as that of an old man 
sucking a hooka in the Urdu Primer and a 
cat chasing a rat in the English Primer. 
Later I was fed on ‘a more elaborate fare 
with books on a great variety of subjects, 
such as History, Geography, Arithmetic 
and so on. Their appearance, however, was 
equally drab and their contents equally dull. 
How one learnt to read and write (and 
count, and acquired some elémentary know- 
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ledge of the world in which one lived was 
due more to the quality of our teachers than 
that of the books we had to study. 


Book-teacher equation : 


At the elementary stage the book is less 
important than the teacher and his me- 
thods. There is a gradual shift in the re- 
lative importance of the book-teacher equa- 
tion as we advance higher in the educational 
process. The book be- 
gins to count far more 
as we advance from the 
elementary stage to 
the secondary and from 
the secondary to the 
university stage. But at no stage can we 
dispense with the teacher and rely on the 
book alone. Even when we get to the post- 
graduate or research stage, we still require 
a guide, and when we have advanced still 
further of being engaged upon orginal work 
of our own, we need consultation and ex- 
change of views with co-workers in our own 
field. What is more, the fruits of research 
have to be tested in the class room if they 
are not to lose contact with reality and 
become a barren series of abstractións. It 
is at stage this that the teacher-pupil rela- 
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tionship is in a sensé reversed. Almost all 
the world’s great thinkers, innovators, and 
discoverers have admitted their debt to their 
pupils. 


An experience as a consumer of books 


I said at the beginning tha? I hadgbeen 
more concetned with books as a consumer 
rather than as a producer. So far I bave 
been talking as a student consumer. In tne 
Jater stages of my life my role has still been 
chiefly that of a consumer, but as 3 teacher, 
and still later as a Director of Education, 
who had some voice in deciding what the 
younger generation should consume in the 
way of textbooks, and to some extent wh 
they should consume outside the class room 
in the way of library books and prize 
awards. Curiously enough, as college 
teacher, in whatever institution I served, I 
was very soon put in charge of the library. 
What more, tbe Punjab University at a 
fairly early stage of my career elected me 
as a member of its Library Committee. 


This probably was due to the fact that the 
library committee carried less patronage 
than any other standing committee of the 
university syndicate. Finally during the last 
three or four years before partition of the the 
Punjab, I became chairman of the University 
library committee, in which office I had 
considerable administrative responsibilities. 


In all these different roles, I was still 
mainly concerned with the consumer aspect 
of educational publishing, although I had 
to decide not merely what I should consume, 
but what thousands of other people, both 
teachers and pupils should be privileged to 
consume. 


But in all these matters, I did not and in 
fact could not act according to my own 
whims and fancies. I had a host of advisers 
in all branches of specialised learning, and it 
was rarely that I turned down their recom- 
mendations unless they were exceeding their 
budget allotments, which they frequently 
did. Even this I looked upon with an in- 
dulgent eye. For I found that while some 
heads P d departments were keen to obtain 
books, others were largely indifferent. 1 
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gladly transferred funds from the non-spend- 
ing departments to others who were keener 
to have their sections well stocked. 


When I became a  vice-chancellor, I 
did have something to do with the producer 
side of publication. Most universities ia 
India have what is called a publicatior 
fund. What they publish are short mono- 
gldphs or learned & semi-learned articles by 
teachers of the ünivgrsity or its affiliated 
colleges which others have refused to publish. 
These publications do ot command any 
sale. A very barge number are distributed 
free to ,more or less distinguished people 
with tbe compliments of the author. The 
«hly economic return is in the way of ex- 
change “arrangements with other Indian or 
foreign universities. e 


I must apólogise for this long and some- 
what ° rambling introduction, and more 
specially for its egotistical flavour. But I 
have done this not in order to project my 
own personalitf on thise workshop, but to 
tempt others, specially our foreign visitors, 
to contribute something from their own ex- 
perience which may throw further light on 
this consumer aspect of educational publi- 
cations. 


National Book Trust 


Strictly speaking, it is only within the 
last year or less that I have become involved 
in what may be called the production aspect 
of educational publications. As chairman 
of the National Book Trust, India, I, along 
with my fellow trustees, am expected to 
produce better books in India either directly 
through the Trust or indirectly through 
others. This you will agree is a very tall and 
at the same time a very vague assignment. 
Luckily for me, I am not the first to shoulder 
this responsibility. The Trust was created 
in 1957, and its first Chairman was Dr. 
John Mathai, an ex-Finance Minister of the 
Government of India, afid at the time of his 
appointment as chairman of the National 
Book Trust, bud capris of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay. r. John Mathai started 
without a skeleton staff or even premises 
in which the work of the Trust could be 
carried on. Dufing the six monifs or «o 
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of his chairmanship not a single meeting 
of the Trust could be held. He resigned for 
what in diplomatic parlance are called 
"reasons of health". 


. He was succeeded by Dr. C.D. Deshmukh, 
‘another ex-Finance Minister, who already 
held the office of Chairman of the Univer- 
sity Grants Commissio, The ' National 
Book Trust owes a greatvdeal to Dr. Desh- 
mukh's drive and' administrative capacity 
for having put its business into working 
shape and plannea out its initial policy and 
broad outline of programme. He resigned in 
September, 1960 after a tenure of thiee years, 
as he felt that the expanding responsibilities 
of the Trust required a whole time chair- 
man. It was under these circumstances that 
I was asked to become his successor and 
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with mental recreation. At the outset one 
is tempted to say that educational publishing 
is concerned with the former and other kinds 
of publication are concerned with the latter. 
But such a hard and fast distinction is diff- 
cult to maintain when we face the actual 
facts.^ Many a book which is intended to 
instract, may also, at least in parts, be highly 
entertaining, and many a book which the 
author had intended to be mainly enter- 
taining may also have great instructional 
value. To the first category belong such 
books es Hogben's Mathematics for the 
Millon, or the same author's Science for 
the Citizen, Many of R.L. Stevenson's books, 
such as Treasure Island, Kidnapped or 
even Travels with a Donkey, while written 


mainly to entertain, have many a useful 


lesson to teach us. Or take the works of the 


'so got involved in the production side of great dramatists of the world, the plays of 


educational publications. But the ten months 
during which I have held this office is too 
short a time in which to learn even the 
A B C of this complicated husiness of pub- 
lishing. i 


Sir Stanley Unwin has remarked in his 
Truth About Publishing which has come 
to be accepted very widely as the Bible of 
the publisher. “It is easy to become a pub- 
lisher, but difficult to remain one: the mor- 
tality in infancy is higher than in any other 
trade or profession”. The business of the 
National Book Trust is still at a stage at 


Sophocles and, of our own Kalidasa, or those 
of Shakespeare and coming nearer to our 
own times, thosc of Ibsen and Bernard Shaw. 
Do they merely provide entertainment or 
have they not great instructional value as 
providing insight into both the comedy as 
well as the tragedy of human life? What I 
have said about drama, applies equally 
to the novel, to poetry, to books of travel 
and adventure, and indeed to any kind of 
book production, except such excrescenses 
as modern Comics and Wild West stories. 
But perhaps even this judgment is a little 
too harsh. I remember that in my childhood 


which it is not yet safe from the risk of I derived not only amusement but also much 


infant mortality. My main reason for agree- 
ing to inaugurate this workshop is the hope 
that I may get the benefit of your advice 
as to the upbringing of the infant entrusted 
to my care so as to prevent its untimely 
demise. 


What is educational publishing ? 


instruction from such books as the Boy’s 
Own Annual. But inspite of this overlapping, 
in a broad sense there is a valid distinction 
to be made between books the primary aim 
of which is to instruct and those in which 
the primary aim is to entertain. It is mainly 
with the first type of book with which the 
educationist is concerned, but he must 
never forget that the school boy must have 


What exactly is educational publishing his fun, and he must provide as much of 


and how does it differ from other types of 
publishing business? The objective of all 
publishing is to produce books and to sell 


them in as large a quantity as possible. 


it as he can in his instructional books and 
leave some reasonable proportion of time 
at his disposal for recreational reading. It 
is here that the school and college library 


From our point of view we may start with must come to his aid. 


a two-fold classification, viz. books which 
are intended to instruct and improye the 
mind of the reader and ,those which are 
iritended to amuse him and provide him 
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Most school and college libraries in 
India are very poorly equipped, and the 
tendency is to load them.up with the serious 
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and stodgy types of books. In recent years 
there has been 2 considerable effort to pro- 
vide more funds for school, college and 
university libraries in dndia. But even today 
these libraries are full of old junk, agd in 
the purchase of new books, not enough 
allotment is made for what J hav® called 
entertainment reading. 


Production of textbooks 


I will turn now to the question of text- 
books. I have already touched on this 
subject from the consumer angle. $ now 
propose to deal with it from the production 
angle. Textbooks are very important, at 
all stages of the educational process. t 
every stage of this process, the pupil has fq 
study a number of subjects. "The textbook 
provides him with the material whiclf he 
must absorb if he is to benefit from the 
instruction which he is receiving at his parti- 
cular stage. What textbooks he is to read 
is not for him to decide. The decision rests 
with those who are to guide his education. 


At the elementary and the middle school 
stage, it is the Directorate of Education which 
decides what are to be the textbooks. But 
the machinery for this purpose was, in my 
time, cumbersome and open to many abuses. 
The matter in most States was handled by 
a textbook committee which had all kinds 
of interests represented on it. The number 
of experts on those committees was very 
small, and all kinds of extraneous consi- 
derations influenced their decisions. The 
British firms had a predominant share in 
all books for English teaching. The printing 
of other books was entrusted to a particular 
firm which enjoyed a monopoly for a term 
of years. Although fresh tenders were called 
for after every three years, in practice the 
old firm was so well entrenched that new 
comers had no chance against it. In the 
Punjab, for instance, the same firm held the 
monopoly for the publication of departmental 
textbooks for over fifty years. 


" The high school Examination was con- 
ducted by the Indian universities (till very 
recente times. Consequently textbooks for 
this stage were prescribed by a School 
Board set up by the university, which was 


presided over by the Director of Education, 
and had a few headmasters of high schools 
on it, but the majority consisted of college 
and university professors. 


The High School Board commanded a 
very rich field* for patronage and very fall 
advantage of this was taken by the univer- 
sity members of this body. The consequence 
was that most extbooks for the secondary 
stage were written eby college professors 


' who had no actual experience of high school 


teaching, and were môre concerned with, 
what would De required of the high school 
boy when he came to college, rather than 
what he could actually absorb by way of 
instrugtion at that stage. 


At the university stage selection of text- 
books in eagh subject was in the hands of 
Boards of Studies. Most universities had 
a rule debarring a Board from recommend- 
ing any book written by a member, and if 
they did so, requiring them to state their 
reasons why in a particular instance the rule 
had to be set aside. But in spite of this res- 
triction many individuals got over it by 
having a secret share in the sale proceeds 
of books they had helped to place on the 
selected list. 


This was broadly the picture before the 
advent of freedom. There were of course 
vigorous protests against what came to be 
called the *Textbook Scandal' even in pre- 
partition days. | Since independence, all 
kinds of efforts have been made to reform 
the system. One of the major reforms which 
has been brought about is that secondary 
education has been taken out of the control | 
of the universities, and has been entrusted 


. to the care of Boards of Secondary Educa- 


tion. In most states, the Director of Educa- 
tion is the  ex-offico Chairman of these 
Boards and thert is a more adequate repre- 
sentation of the heads of higher secondary 
schools. The univergity representation has 
been reduced, but there is a general complaint 
that they still have the preponderant voice. 


. 

So far as the pre-secondary stages of 
unjversity education are concerned, several 
States have been experimenting with what 
is described as Nationalisation of; Textbeoks. 
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The motives behind this scheme are to rule 
out profiteering at the expense of school 
‘children, and remove abuses which we may 
classify under the general heading of nepo- 
tism. To my mind neither of these aims has 
been achieved. In their anxiety to lower 
prices the quality of ‘subject matter, paper, 
printing and general get up, has gone down 
even lower, and newer soyrces of nepotis 
have crept in. In any casu, I suggest that 
your workshop may devote some attention 
to these schemes of nationalisation of text- 
books. 


Where secondary education is concerned, 
there has been a shift from a rather tight 
laced scheme of subject studies, to what is 
called general education and education in 
crafts. New subjects like general science, 
and social studies have been.introduced. 
There is a great dearth of suitable textbooks 
in these subjects, and I do not think that this 
has been adequately met. 


Most Boards of Secondary Education 
have already preparaed or are preparing 
their own textbooks in these subjects. But 
the quality of these is very poor. In my 
opinion the Central Ministry of Education 
should undertake the prepartion of books 
in this subject, which would ensure both a 
high standard of quality and also some uni- 
formity of content in these subjects in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 


Trends influencing educational publishing 


There is one other very major change 
since Independence which has affected and 
is likely to affect still further, educational 
publication in this country. This is the 
change in the medium of instruction both at 
the higher secondary and the university 
stages from English into the regional langua- 
ges. I personally consider that the policy of 
too much regionalisation at the university 
stage is absolutely fata] both to the mainten- 
ance of university standards, as well as to the 
intellectual and cultural unity of the country. 
So far as university education is concerned, 
I believe that we should have stuck to English 
till we could substitute it by a natiogal 
language. I think that even now we should 
maké an al’ out effort to alter this fatal and 


suicidal policy. At any rate for the time 
being the regional mania iscat large and has 
affected educational book production with a 
new type of bug. Instead of the old standard 
textbooks which were prescribed in all the 
English speaking countries at the univer- 
sity level, we now havee hastily prepared 
texts ià regional languages which are often 
the result of pilfering from other authors 
without acknowledgement, and without the 
ability to organise the material thus gathered 
into a consistent whole. What is worse, both 
teachers asewell as pupils find even such texts 
beyoné their capacity and come to rely 
more and more on what are called ‘bazar’ 
notgs. i 


With the advent of freedom, another 
new trend has shown itself in the field of 
educational publishing. So far the educa- 
tional system, as well as the curriculum, 
was designed on a colonial pattern. Since 
we were a subject race, it was the ruler who 
decided what we should read, and how the 
minds specially of the younger generation 
should be moulded. It is true that the British 
were a more tolerant race than many other 
colonial powers. But even the most tolerant 
foreign domination desires that the subject 
race should be trained to look up to it, and 
admire its achievements. No doubt there 
was a Macualay and an Adams, and a few 
other eminent Britishers who thought that 
the highest achievement of the British Raj 
would be to train Indians for the art of self- 
government. But their number was small. 
The average Britisher in India, if he thought 
at all, thought more along the Kipling way 
te. he believed that the Indian had a few 
virtues, but he belonged to a species far 
inferior to that of the ruling race. 


This stigma of inferiority has now to be 
wiped out from all our educational publica- 
tions. Thus has arisen a desire to re-write 
our textbooks, especially in History, Civics 
Politics and other social sciences from a new 
angle. This desire is perfectly laudable pro- 
vided we do not carry it to the opposite ex- 
treme. Ré-write History by all means, but 
be sure that you are writing history and not 
faking it as the colonial power had done in 
its own day. By all means let our children 
dream of the glories of our ancient past, 
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but do not delude them with the fiction that 
we had discovered all about nuclear fission, 
and cosmic flights thousands of years ago. 
In other words, do noe mix up history with 
mythology, and science with magic. 


This leads me to the questipn as&o how 
far textbooks should be used for indo@trina- 
ting young persons with a particular politi- 
cal ideology. 


Mr. Birley, Headmaster of Eton, speak- 
ing of his experiences in Germany after the 
Second World War, when he was acting as 
Educational Adviser to the Military Góvern- 
ment, said that the Nazis had completely 
corrupted school textbooks used in Nei 
Germany. The trouble was that the Allies 
could not agree in what manner they were 
to be revised, the Anglo-American group 
wanting one kind of a purge, while the 
Russians wanted quite a different kind. 
Eventually they solved the problem by divid- 
ing Germany and each group had its own 
type of revision. The moral of this example 
is too obvious for meto work it outin any 
detail. 


School texts have to be graded so as 
io ensure that the intellectual diet provided 


for the pupil is suited to the stage of his 
mental development.. The process of grada- 
tion of material should be governed by 
psychological considerations rather than by 
political or religious ideologies. A State 
which a£tempts to shackle the minds of its 
youth within a'narrow"frame-work is sowifig 
the seeds of its own disruption, for it will 
ésced' a° nation of automatons and not of 
intelligent and sensitive human individuals. 


"Educational publishing is not a lucrative 
field and neither publishers nor authors cane 
expect to make a fortune out of it. Neverthe- 
less thé incentive of economic gain cannot. 
be entirely ruled out from it. No one will 
wish to enter this line without expecting to 
make a reasonable living out of it. So 
far as the private publisher is concerned, 
he will no deubt take care of himself. It is 
the poor author of educational books for 
whom I have much greater concern. I believe 
that in this country at least he has had a 
very poor degl. The. labourer is worthy of 
his hire, even though what he labours at 
is the writing of educational books. It is 
only when educational authorities ' realise 
this obvious truth that we shall have a really 
good educational press in this country. 


TAGORE'S MESSAGE TO THE MODERN WORLD* 


"A . *. 
(This year Tagore Centenary celebrations have been held throughout India and in 
many other countries outside. In a world divided by anger and hate, Tagore’s 
words emphasising the oneness of human beings &ave a special meaning for all). 


AGORE taught his readers and disciples 
that above all nations stands humanity. 
He believed in the unity of the human race, 
a unity enlivened and enriched by natural 
diversity. He felt that cooperation and 
cross-fertilization of mankind's diverse- 
elements—racial, cultural, religious is absolu- 
tely essential for the wholesome and com- 
plete development of our kind. "As the 
mission of the rose," he wrote, ‘ties in the 
unfolding of the petals which implies dis- 
tinctness, so the rose of humanity is perfect 
only when the diverse races and nations 
have developed their distinct characteristics 
to perfection; yet all remain attached to 
the stem of humanity by the bond of brother- 
hood." That is why Tagore believed that 
East and West have their special lives to 
live, and their special missions to fulfil, but 
that their final goal is the same. This theme 
was the dominant note in his address at a 
great banquet in London, where the great 
minds of England and Ireland gathered to 
welcome him. 


On that occasion he said: 


“I have learned that, though our tongues 
are different and our habits dissimilar, at 
the bottom our hearts are one. The monsoon 
clouds, generated on the banks of the Nile, 
fertilize the far-distant shores of the Ganges; 
ideas may have to cross from East to Western 
shores to find a welcome in men’s hearts and 
fulfil their promise. East is East and West 
is West—God forbid that it should be other- 
wise—but the twain must meet in amity, 
peace, and mutual understanding; their meet- 
ing will be all the more fruitful because of 
their differences: it must léad both to holy 


wedlock before the common alter of 


humanity." 


TK towering greatness of Rabindranath 
Tagore may be measured by the fact that 
he did not see irreconcilable opposites where 
less understanding mortals saw only incompa- 
cibles. Tagore was able to reconcile indivi- 
dualism and socialism, and he was equally 
capable of making nationalism and inter 
nationalism appear not only compatible 
but mutually indispensable to each other. 
This is no denial that Tagore was a 
nationalist. A great patriot, he dedicated 
a large portion of his work exclusively to 
India, to the cause of its independence and 
progress. Yet Tagore never indulged in 
the chauvinism which historically charac- 
terizes totalitarian states and is a frequent 
cause of national self-destruction. On the 
contrary, Tagore courageously attacked the 
"false" nationalist, who, he says, always 
looks suspiciously outside and in the process 
forgets to take cognizance of the internal 
causes which give rise to social and political 
disease. “If the inside is not healthy," Tagore 
explained’ “it will breed disease no matter 
how pure the outside may be. . . But I agree 
with you when you want to rely on yourself 
for reforms, both internal and external.’ 


Ii is rare indeed to find any suggestions 
of anger or hatred for anybody in the world 
in Tagore’s patriotic poems, which radiate 
love, encouragement, and humility. “Let 
the promises and hopes, the deeds and words 
of my country be true, my God", reads one 
of his verses. "Keep watch, India", he sings 
in another, “Come with thy treasure of 
contentment, the sword of fortitude and 


Reproduced from the article eee Tagore” by Helmut G. Callis in The American 


Review, April 1961. Mr. Callis is a Professor of H 
India as a Fulbright research scholar. 
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meekness crowning, thy forehead." In the 
concluding sentences of his splendid essay 
on 'The Situation and the Description," 
he writes passionately: ‘I will never accept 
that we have no hope but in the begging 
bowl. I have faith in my country. I respect 
self-help.” 


Looking forward to the day wher? India 
would be free, Tagore spoke out in words of 
flame against Western imperialism. Had 
Communist imperialism existed in his time 
he would have condemned it too. Tagore 
did not quarrel with anybody in particular ; 
his argument was with predatory pow@ as a 
general evil, as a cancer of the human soul, 
a dangerous social disease which ultimately 
brings death to the afflicted exploittrs 
themselves. 


To his last breath Tagore retained supreme 
faith that social harmony and world peace 
would finally be reached by the path of cul- 
tural conciliation between the Orient and 
the Occident and that the realization of the 
fundamental unity of the human race would 
thus be consummated. 


He believed that mankind could save 
itself from destruction only by a return to 
the spiritual values which are basic to all 
religions and that to India, home of both 
Hinduism and Buddhism, belonged the 
mission to lead this religious revival which 
would reawaken Asia and the West and, in 
the same process, reform India itself. 


Although this message, like that of 
Swami Vivekananda, singled out India as 
spiritual teacher to the world, Tagore never 
ceased reminding his countrymen that they: 
had much to learn from the West’s down- 
to-earthness, vitality, and dedicated search 
for truth. 


By elucidating ideas of life different from 
those of the Wé&st, Tagore has presented 
the West, withaa challenge to its ways and 
aspirations. At the same time, he has re- 
minded the West of its own deepest sources 
of inspifation, The best men in India and 
the West have always been fighters in a 
commbn cause for the same ageless ideals— 
ideals modern men need to revive to lift a 
new and better world out of the ashes of the 
old, a world, to use Tagore's words, 


"Where thee mind is without fear and the 
head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into 
fragmegts by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come ouf from the depth of 
truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms 
towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost 
its way into the dreary desert sand of 
dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into 
everwidening thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, 
let my country awake." 


N 
“Hatred ever kills, love never dies. Such is the vast difference between the two. 


What is obtained by love is retained for all time. 


What is obtained by hatred proves 


a burden in reality, for it increases hatred. The duty of a human being is to diminish 


hatred and to promote love." 


Moh8ndas K. Gandhi. 
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GUIDANCE IN SCHOOLS 


Guidance is a process of assisting à pupil 
through his own efforts to discover and deve- 
lop his potentialities so ac to achieve per-, 
sonal happiness and social usefulness. Thus 
defined guidance becomes an intégral part 
of education. ` It becomes the function pf 
every teacher not only to teach but to guide 
his students so as to enable them to utilise 
their talents to the full. 


What we need in our schools today is 
not guidance of an incidental and hapházard 
kind, but an organised guidance programme 
as an integral function of the school. What 
are the essentials of such a guidance pro- 
gramnie? What is the guidance personnel 
required for its implementation? What 
role can the teachers play in guidance? 
These are some of the questios that merit 
consideration. 


At one time it was believed that guidance 
and counselling work in schools was th 
concern of the specia- i 
lists and teachers had 
no real part to play in 
it. Asa result of ex- 
perience in develop- 
ing and organising 
guidance activities in 
schools, it thas been 
realised that guidance should not be looked 
upon as a highly specialised service and every 
teacher has to be entrusted with guidance 
responsibilities in addition to teaching. Of 
course the need of a guidance specialist in 
psychological analysis and remedial treat- 
ment of an emotionally disturbed child is 
there but what is emphasised is that 
guidance is a fuction of the entire school 
and every teacher is a guidance worker. 
The function of the ptofessionally trained 
counsellor is to co-ordinate the guidance 
activities of the school and to supplement 
these activities by specialised work as may 
be needed. Though the counsellor (guidance 
Specialist) is entrusted with the function of 
Initiating and, organising guidance program- 


do 
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mes in school, the cooperation of the teachers 
is vitabto its success. Teachers contribute 
to the guidance function in a variety of ways: 
they supply useful data on the personality 
of the child for cumulative record; they 
identify children with problem tendencies, 
help pupils in making adjustments to the 
curriculum; they are aware of the individual 
differences amongst pupils and adopt their 
teaching to suit varied abilities and needs 
of students; they stress the educational and 
vocational outcomes of their subjects; they 
cooperate with the entire staff in studying 
the reeds of the guidance programme, in 
helping to get it started and so on. 


In order to acquaint the teachers with 
their new role in the guidance programme, 
orientation courses and short-term training 
courses have to be organised. In addition, 
every school should have the services of a 
teacher-counsellor or counsellor, who 
should be professionally trained. The mini- 
mum training require- 
ment for a teacher 
who wishes to qualify 
himself as a counsellor 
might be a Bachelor's 
Degree in Education 
with one year's pro- 
fessional diploma 
course in guidance and counselling. 


Next we may consider in broad outline 
the main essentials of a guidance programme 
in school. This would consist of the follow- 
ing services: (1) orientation services (2) 
pupil information services(3) supplying of 
educational and vocational information (4) 
group guidance (5) counselling service (6) 
follow-up placement services. 


Orieniation Services: In any compre- 
hensive programme of school guidance, 
orientation occupies an important place. 
The term orientation is used in a restricted 
sense to denote the process of adjustment to 
a novel and perplexing situation. In any 
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new Environment an individual faces many 
problems of adjustment. For example, 
when a boy enters the high school at the 
end of primary schooling, he has to know 
and adapt himself to the rules, regulations 
and extra-curricular offerings of tge new 
school. He has to adjust hinfself toemany 
new teachers and fellow-pupils. The broad 
purposes of orientation may be stated as 
follows : 


(è) To guide the student in ,becoming 
acquainted with the new institution in prder 
that he may adiust himself happily in the 
new environment through participating effec- 
tively in its life therebv using its opportunities 
to further his growth. 


(4) To guide the student in assessingehis 
own abilities and attitudes so that in the 
light of this knowledge he may formulate 
his educational plans and objectives. 


(tit) To inculcate desirable attitudes to- 
wards his learning experiences and work 
habits. 


(iv) To guide the student in his growing 
awareness of the educational and vocational 
opportunities in his social environment. | 

Such orientation services as an essential 
element of a guidance programme are needed 
at the fourth class or delta class and thé 
school leaving class ?.e. XI class of the higher 
secondary school. The counsellor or career 
master meets the boys in groups and gives 
orientation talks on educational and voca- 
tional themes. 


9. Collection of pupil data is another im- 
portant aspect of guidance programme. 
Data is collected through questionnaires, 
observational records, interviews and testing. 
Cumulative Record is an instrument of in- 
dividual study and guidance. It contains 
information on scholastic progress, home 
background, predominant interests and 
special aptitudes and skills of the pupil. Class 
teachers maintain the Record Card and it 
is the counsellor who co-ordinates them. 
The Cumulative Record is also ued to 
identify thildren in whom there js a dis- 
crepancy between ability and achievement 
so that proper guidance may be provided. 


3. Supplying of educational and voca- 
tional information is an important element 
in the guidance programme. In fact this 
is one of the earliest phases of organising 
guidance work when the services of specia- 
lists fof counselling are not available in 
school. Occupational information denotes 
accurate and usaple information on jobs, 
industries and processes. In planning one's 
education *or vocatien such information is 
vitgl. Some ways of learning about occu- 
pational opportunities are: 


(a) An occupational information course 
could be offered. Some of the techni- 
ques used in the course might be in- 
diVidual reports by students, group 
reports, informal discussion, class talks 
on vocational orientation and selected 
occupations, career talks by experts 
in the field of business and industry and 
use of audio-visual aids such as films 
and filmstrips. 


(b) Occupational information may be gained 
through a study of related subjects. 
All subjects have some vocational sig- 
nificance. Every subject teacher should 
be expected to assist his pupils to obtain 
significant information concerning the 
occupations which are closely related to, 
or depend to a large extent on his 
subject. 


(c) Organisation of a career conference for 
a group of schools in the locality is 
an excellent method of disseminating 
occupational information. ^ Represen- 
tatives of business, trade or industry 
meet with students for discussions on 
particular occupations. To such meet- 
ings parents and teachers are often in- 
vited. The purpose of a career con- 
ference is to stimulate the interests of 
the students in certain occupations and 
provide adequate information on ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, assets and 
liabilities of particular occupations. 


(d) Field trips and visits to work sites and 
factories are always a source of much 
fnformation for interested students. 


In recent years, occupational informa- 
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tion unit of D.G.R. and E. of the Ministry of 
Labour has prepared a number of pamphlets, 
guides to careers and occupational fields, 
and Reviews for the use of guidance workers 
in school. Besides, the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau, Bombay, Y.M.C.A. Calcutta and 
the Rotary Club, Bombay have also pub- 
lished occupational infermation materia’ 
of value to counsellors. If this information 
is supplemented by job and training infor- 
mation of local import, it would go a long 
way in meeting the needs of guidance workers 
in schools. 


4. Group guidance is any group enterprise , 
or activity in which the primary purpose 
is to assist each individual in the group to 
solve his problem and to make his adjust- 
ments. There are certain common problems 
confronting students that can advantageously 
be discussed in a group. The problems of 
learning and motivation, study-habits, ad- 
justment problems of adolescents, rights 
and duties of citizenship are some of the 
themes which lend themselves to group dis- 
cussion. It is the teacher-counsellor or 
counsellor who sponsors group guidance 
activities in the class room as a supplement 
to individual counselling work. The discus- 
sions are conducted in a permissive atmos- 
phere. The exchange of opinions and the 
different points of view expressed on the 
problem are helpful in clarifying doubts 
and difficulties and are conducive to better 
insight and understanding on the issues 
involved. 


3. Counselling is considered as the culmi- 
nating phase of the guidance programme. 
Counselling service in school can exist when 
the services of professionally trained coun- 
sellors are available. Counselling is defined as 
"consultation, mutual interchange of opinions 
deliberating together.” ‘ The process of 
counselling involves a clearing up of the 
problem by discussion. In counselling all 
the facts about an individual are gathered 
together and all the experiences of the student 
„are focused upon the particular problem 
to be solved by him, where he is given direct 
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and personal help in solving the problem. 
The scope of counselling service in school 
is wide. The counsellor will help emotionally 
disterbed children to come to a happier 
and more satisfying solution of their prob- 
lems; Sie will help scholastically backward 
childíen to overcome their educational defi- 
ciencies; he will also counsel children with 
educational and vocational problems. 


6. Placement and Follow-up Services: An 
organised“ programme of guidance work in 
schocl is incomplete without placement and 
follow-up activities. National Employment 
Service is the recognised agency operating 
i the field of placement services and the 


«School should work in collaboration with the 


vocational guidance units of the State Em- 
ployment Service. The school can assist the 
State Employment Service by furnishing in- 
formation ont he applicant's school record— 
teachers’ ratings, extra-curricular activities 
and facts about physical health. The State 
Employment Service, in turn, can furnish 
information to the school on job specifica- 
tions, employment opportunities and general 
employment market trends in the community. 


Follow-up is an evaluation device. One 
of the functions of the school counsellor 
is to follow up the educational and voca- 
tional careers of those whom he has guided. 
By the use of follow-up procedures the 
counsellor can discover to what extent the 
individual guidance programme has been 
effective. - The results of the follow-up study 
can be used by the school for improving the 
guidance programme, for helping those in 
need of further guidance services and for 
purposes of in-service training of faculty 
and staff. 


Thus an organised programme of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance work in 
school contains as its essential elements the 
following aspects of guidance service: Orien- 
tation services; pupil information service, 
occupational information service, group 
guidance, counselling service, and follow-up 
and placement activities. 


USES AND: ARUSES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN GUIDANCE 


URIN G the last two decadts it has been 
increasingly realised that school children 
should receive guidance at different stages 
of their education. Various commissions 
appointed to make recommendations at the 
secondary and university levels have un- 
equivocally emphasised this need. It is not 
confined to school children alone but the in- 
creasing complexity of our life has made 
guidance essential as a part of the genégal 
social planning also. As a result of this 
felt need in educational, vocational and sociaf 
. fields, efforts are being made to launch, the 
programme of guidance in schools in parti- 
cular and open clinics for the guidance of 
public in general. It is easily supported by 
the fact that. almost 
every State has already 
set up or is going soon 
to set up its own educa- 
tional-vocational gui- 
dance bureau. Some 
child guidance clinics and psychiatric centres 
have also been set up in the recent past. 


Divergence in approach 


Two clear cut trends in guidance are 
emerging in our country. There is one group 
of psychologists which is more in favour 
of applying non-testing techniques in guid- 
ance. They have pointed out on different 
occasions in various conferences and through 
articles contributed to leading ‘ journals 
of our country the weaknesses of the testing 
techniques. Another group favouring testing 
techniques is equally vehement in decrying 
the non-testing techniques as subjective, 
unscientific and unreliable. It is high time 
that guidance workers, engaged in this nation- 
building task, removed this confusion re- 
garding the techniques of guidance that 
would suit India most so that some generally 
agreed pattern may soon crystalise. The 
experience of American and British psy- 
chologists in the field of guidance is there 
to help them in this respect. The present 
article is also designed to throw some light 
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on this controversial issue. Its scope is bf 
course Jimited tay discussing the uses and 
abuses of psychological tests in guidance. 


, The two almost antithetical approaches 
to guidance are : 


(i) . The clinical approach which is typi- 
cally represented by the views held by a cer- 
tain section of guidance psychologists. 
emphádsises the counselling aspect most and 
permits the use of» psychological tests very 
sparingly. There are individauls who have 
on certain otcasions publically claimed that 
they do not consider the use of psychological 
tests necessary even for the assessment of the 
level of the client's 
intelligence and abili- 
ties. They feel that the 
psychologist can have 
a reasonably accurate 
idea of the  indi- 
vidual's functional intelligence through in- 
terview only, and it would not be very far 
from what he can know about him by ad- 
ministering the tests. What they emphasise 
is to help the client to develop a self-under- 
standing through counselling so that he may 
be able to decide his problems indepen- 
dently. Depending upon this technique 
only is open to serious objections. It places 
a very heavy premium upon the psycholo- 
gist’s insight which is obviously more open 
to errors of judgement than an objective test. 


(ii) The actuarial approach, on the other 
hand, in its extreme form excludes subjective 
judgements altogether and reduces guidance 
merely to the task of fitting a square peg in 
a square hole ie., obtaining information 
about the individual'€ intelligence, abilities, 
aptitudes, interests, personality qualities 
etc., by means of objective tests and matching 
his profile against the available profiles of 
jobs and courses, and finally taking deci- 
siohs about him, of course, never making it 
obligatory updn him to accept if. It is an 
analytical approach depending heavily upon 
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objective tests and neglecting the synthetic 
aspect of the client’s personality altogether. 
Criticism has been levelled against relying. 
upon the psychological tests in guidance by 
various experts actively engaged in the field 
of guidance, but none of them has given any 
alternative and moce acceptable ‘solution. 
ft is against the background of these two 
approaches that the uses and abuses of psy- 
chological tests in guidance can be cleafly 
understood. 


Difficulties in adopting scientific methods 


In addition to the above divergent appro- 
aches to guidance and consequent difficulties 
about the techniques to be developed, there , 
are certain problems in this field which are 
peculiar to this country and any judgement 
about the usability or non-usability of psycho- 
logical tests in guidance should take them into 
consideration. The most striking problem 
is the non-availability of properly standard- 
ised psychological tests. Efforts have, 
no doubt, been made to prepare some group 
tests of verbal intelligence but we are misera- 
bly handicapped as regards the tests of 
ability, aptitude, interest, personality 
qualities etc. Even the available intelli- 
gence tests, which are very few in number 
cannot stand fhe vigorous test of reliability 
and validity. Moreover, ours is a vast 
country having no homogeneity in population 
and therefore requires the development of 
tests on a regional basis. There is lack of 
trained personnel and under such  cir- 
cumstances it is better not to administer a test 
than to administer and interpret it blindly. 
There is shortage of guidance clinics and if 
one is opened we are not able to man it. Job 
and course analyses have not been made and 
we are still in the dark about the psycholo- 
gical requirements of various jobs and courses 
to which the individuals are to be guided. 
What little guidance is being done is not 
followed up by validation studies. No sys- 
tematic efforts have so far been made to do 
fundamental research work preparatory 
to construction of test batteries. Lack of 
co-ordination in research is another problem 
which needs our immediate attention. 


The abuses 
la the Jight of thèse considerations and 
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certain others in genéral, applicable even 
to the most advanced countries in this field, 
the following abuses of psychological tests 
may be pointed out. „To apply a test for the 
purpose for which it has not been designed 
is one of the greatest abuses. It is frequently 
observed that a test originally constructed 
for selection “purposes is used for guidance. 
Diagnostic tests are used for the assessment 
of personality and attainment. A test 
specifically constructed to predict one set of 
variable such as a verbal test of intelligence 
may be used for the selection of technical 
training. Tests prepared for one kind of 
population and a particular age-group are 
employed for other populations and age 
groups without adapting them and changing 
tne norms. Foreign norms are used.to indi- 
genous groups blindly. Unstandardized 
tests are frequently used and interpretations 
are based on raw scores. Tests are being 
constructed by those having no scientific 
knowledge of and training in the technique. 
Judgements based on such tests are not only 
likely to be misleading but erroneous too. 
Even the most carefully constructed tests have 
a low validity, meaning thereby that their 
field of applicability is very much limited. 
Sweeping judgements from the tests as well 
as their condemnations are made without 
regard to this fundamental limitation. Very 
often there is confusion regarding the nature 
of the tests leading to erroneous interpre- 
tations. Quite often even the manuals 
fail to state clearly what fundamental abilities 
or aptitudes, interests or temperamental 
qualities the test is expected to measure an 

that too to what extent. In the absence of 
such information a novice or one who has 
not received a sufficiently advanced training 
in test construction and interpretation is 
either quite unable to interpret it or does it 
wrongly. Lastly the tests are administered 
without understanding the nature of ‘the 
problem with which the individual is faced. 
It is a commonly observed phenomenon 
that a routine testing is applied without pro- 
bing into the need of the case. Sometimes 
due to the non-suitability of the tests the 
psychologist instead of admitting his limi- 
tations applies substitute tests which in no 
way are suited to the requirements, of the 
situation. This quite often leads to an 
unnecessary wastage of time and effort 
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and long and orduous process of administer- 
ing individual tests is gone through even 
when some shorter tests could be equally 
well relied upon. The vice versa is also 
frequently observed which is unforwinate 
indeed. 


Methods to be adopted 


. In order to place the guidance on sound 
scientific footing it is essential to have a 
combination of clinical and actuarial techni- 
ques. In the context of modern deyelop- 
ments in measurement in education and 
psychology it appears fantastic to relegate 
psychological testing to the backgrofed 
altogether. Undoubtedly, psychological 
testing occupies a subordinate place in 
guidance and serves as a means and no as 
an end but none the less it should be an in- 
tegral part of this process. A counsellor 
equipped with the fore knowledge about his 
client's intelligence, abilities, aptitudes, in- 
terests, temperamental qualities, prognostic 
possibilities etc., is definitely in a more ad- 
vantageous position than one who takes up 
a case as it comes to him and tries to know 
everything about the individual through 
counselling. 


Undeniably counselling occupies a central 
place in guidance but it is definitely a time- 
consuming affair and requires counsellors 
who have a thorough insight into human be- 
haviour. By and large a counsellor who 
sincerely wants to help his client cannot deal 
with as many cases in the limited time at his 
disposal as stand in need of guidance. 
One or two sessions of counselling cannot be 
considered enough to develop a self-under- 
standing in the client or an understanding of 
the case by the counsellor himself which is 
a pre-requisite of successful counselling. 


Broadly speaking the clients can be 
classified into two groups: (2) those requiring 
prolonged counselling due to some emotion- 
al educational or vocational problems and 
(4i) those who do not suffer from any such 
handicaps but are undecided about, their 
future gourses and careers. The former 
group needs a detailed diagnostic ana- 
lysis through interview, social wotk, psy- 
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chogolical testing etc. In such cases the role 
of the counsellor is very important and his 
whole success in handling them depends upon 
how well he has diagnosed it and what his 
prognostic findings are. Naturally the role 
of psyghological testing in such a detailed 
diagnosis cannot be “over emphasised. “In 
their absence the counsellor will be behaving 
pore ot less like?’ a quack who claims to 
have made so-salled brilliant diagnoses of 
physical ailments without making use of any 
medern medical tools. All such counselling 
cases must, ,therefore,” begin with deter- 
mining the needs of the client, deciding upon 
the psychological tests to be used in the 
(diagnosis, supplemerited by other diagnostic 
measures and subsequently followed by thera- 
peutic sessions. But this kind of prolonged 
diagnosis and therapy is not necessary in 
case of theesecond group. There we can 
safely depend upon the psychological tools, 
supplemented by the information from the 
home, the school and the client himself for 
understanding him and assisting him in arriv- 
ing at an educational of vocational decision. 
In such cases prolonged counselling sessions 
are neither necessary nor justified under the 
existing dearth of trained counsellors and a 
heavy strain upon the national economy. 
Studies both foreign and Indian are avail- 
able to show that group predictions based 
on psychological tests have higher validity 
than those done without them. In case of 
school children it has been found that tests 
of scholastic attainments supplemented with 
intelligence tests have a higher validity than 
the scholastic test alone. In some studies 
intelligence tests have been found to be better 
predictors of ultimate success in grammar 
schools in England than the scholastic tests 
in English or Arithmetic. It would, therefore, 
be highly desirable to develop dependable 
psychological tests as early as possible in our 
country and apply them on a large scale in 
our schools for guidance purposes. It would 
also act as a real help to a majority of our 
school population in geveloping an insight 
into their own assets and liabilities and en- 
able them to decide about their future courses 
and careers, ultimately leading to the partial 
elimination of wastage and stagnation in our 
schaols which, in addition to other causes, 
is considerably due to lack of adequate 
guidance. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


In the task of impar&ing knowledge and 
skills, the educator has to constantly repie- 
nish and re-orientate his thinking and metho- 
dology so that learning situations could ,be- 
come more interesting and purposeful. This 
necessitates continuous experimentation and 
research on the part of the teachers without 
which education, like any developing pheno- 
menon, is apt to stagnate and become buit 
densome. The exploits of man into the 
outer space and other developments in 
science and technology have opened up new 
vistas of knowledge and the teaching system 
has to be attuned to encompass and relate 
this vast knowledge to life. This is possible 
only if the teachers are always on the look- 
out for new ideasvcand new? methods for 
teaching their pupils. In the absence of an 
experimental attitude 
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chers the educational 
institutions will not be 
able to fulfil the twin 
aims of extending the 
boundaries of knowledge and helping to 
develop a whole personality. 


Right Attitude towards Problems 


It is recognised that conditions ín Indian 
schools are not very favourable to conduct- 
ing experimental projects. The educational 
authorities are, more often than not, indif- 
ferent if not unsympathetic to ‘innovations’ 
in education. The rigid curricula, fixed 
hours of schooling and a cramping system 
of conventional teaching «leave little scope 
for experimentation. Besides, the poor 
financial returns for the teachers which 
compel them to resoft to private tuition and 
other methods of adding to the family income, 
hardly leave any enthusiasm for teachers to 
think of undertaking new experiments. 


In spite of these limiting factors the fact 
remains that the teachers can do a lot in this 
direction if they have «he necessary intel- 


lectual endowments and are encouraged by 
their principals and the other educational 
authorities. The essential pre-requisites are: 
a love for the profession, an inquisitive and 
an analytical mind and a capacity for seeing 
through things. It is also necessary that 
an encounter with difficult situations should 
not dampen the enthusiasm of the teachers. 
bát should be taken up asa challenge and 
met squarely. The teachers should identify 


‘and isolate the problems and not lose sight 


of &he details, howsoever minute they might 
be. An example of a Russian teacher 
may be given to illustrate the point. The 
Mongolian Republic of the USSR, because 
of the nomadic character of the tribes in- 
habiting it, was extremely backward in edu- 
cation. The total number of schools in one 
of its districts was 23 
and the maximum en- 
rolment in each class 
was 10. The education 
of girls was unthink- 
able. In these condi- 
tions a Buryat Mongol teacher—Baltakhnow 
—with some of his colleagues started a cam- 
paign for children's education. He met with 
partial success when the Second World War 
intervened and he had to suspend his acti- 
vities temporarily. After the War, Baltakh- 
now, rendered invalid in action, was appoint- 
ed Director of Education of the district. He 
knew that the nomadic tribes of hunters and 
shepherds of the district could not realise 
the importance of education except through 
their own social customs and traditions. 
The tribes used to celebrate lavishly the onset 
of the hunting season when it was their 
custom to send off the community hunters 
into the forest with all manner of festivities 
and rejoicing. Baltakhnow decided to make 
use of these celebrations for the children 
going from primary to junior secondary 
schools. He prevailed upon the. Buryat 
chief of the locality and farewell festivals 
were organised for the children who went 
from primary to secondary schools. °The 
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result was that the district is now faced with 
p problem of insufficient school accommo- 
ation. 


Need for Understanding 


In the educational institutions, 8s any- 
where else, teachers come across a large 
number of problems, like those faced by 
Baltakhnow, which offer them sufficient 
scope of experimentation and study. A few 
examples may not be out of place: Some 
students fail to show any progress inglearn- 
ing. This may be due to mental retardation 
or environmental factors or a score of other 
causes. Again there may be a simple prab- 


lem like late-coming. A record of attendanee 


would show the habitual late-comers and the 
teachers could probe for causes. Possibly 
they have to come from a long distance and 
there is no suitable transport arrangement; 
or both their parents are employed and the 
children have to attend to household duties 
(particularly in the case of girls). Another 
instance would be the habit of smoking on 
the part of the young students particularly 


in rural areas. It is probable that the elders’ 


in the family are all smokers and do not 
mind their children having a puff. In one 
case it was found that the grandfather of a 
student used to smoke a “hukka” and he 
would insist upon the young boy to see that 
it was in perfect smoking condition before 
it was given over to him. This “compulsive 
smoking" made the boy an addict at an early 
age. Attending school without wearing the 
prescribed uniform could also be probed 
in order to find out how far the weak econo- 
mic condition, carelessness or indifference 
of the parents is responsible for the lapse. 
In the few examples given above, it is clear 
that the teacher will have to have an insight 
into every ‘irregularity’ so that he can exer- 
cise his corrective influence with sympathy 
and understanding. 


Projects for Experiments 


The nature, scope and frequency of ex- 
perimental projects will necessarily vary from 
institutjon to institution and in some cases, 
class to class. In fact, every teacher will 
have to look out for the problems peculiar 
to classroom teaching and other aspects of 
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the educational system. There cannot, 
therefore, be a rigidly uniform set of problems 
that could be taken up in our schools. The 
following broad fields may, however, be 
suggested for experimentation and study by 
teachers in secondary» schools. 


| Testing: It i@ the bounden duty of the 
téachers to familiarise themselves with the 
intellectudl and other endowments of the 
students. To this end, the students could be 
subjected to periodical intelligence and, 
achievement fests and a cumulative record 
of their progress maintained. Some of the 
enterprising teachers could devise their own 
tests suited to the students. 


Methods of Feaching: Since the aptitudes 
and abilities, of children vary markedly, it 
is necessary to experiment with different 
methods of teaching so that students of all 
levels could learn easily and with the utmost 
economy of effort. For this purpose, various 
experiments “could be attempted. For 
example, in the teaching of languages, the 
translation and direct methods could be 
tried on two sets of pupils and their relative 
progress assessed. In the teaching of social 
studies the utility of dramatisation, story- 
telling, visits to historical places and collec- 
tion of old coins etc., could be analysed. 
The effectiveness of conventional and modern 
audio-visual aids could also be put to an 
experimental study. 


Developing Social Behaviour of Children 


(a) In order to give an opportunity 
to the students to learn the techniques of 
democratic government, the schools should 
organise boys’ parliaments "where election 
by popular vote could be introduced. 
(b) The students may be drafted for 
social and commanity service during summer 
and other holidays. An element of healthy 
competition may also be introduced in this 
activity so that the bóys may have a sense 
of competitive achievement. (c) Hobby 
clubs, dramatisatipn, sports and other acti- 
vities, with emphasis on group participation 
may be organised so that the students may 
learn to subordinate self to the social group. 
(d) Prefectorial system under which students 
are elected as prefects to look after the various 
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arrangements for activities like school meals, 
sports, debates and other organisational 
matters may be introduced. (e) The students 
may be encouraged to make suggestions for 
the improvement of the working of the 
school. They may also be „asked v general 
questions which are normally not dealt with in 
classroom teaching. 1t may be made clear 
to the students that their suggestions would? 
be treated in strict confidence. (f) Yo develop 
a habit of self-analysis among the students, 
it would be useful to introduce a 'silehce 
period' in the school time table which may 
extend from 6 to 10 minutes. During this 
period, the students may be asked to sit 
quietly and think about themselves, their 
achievements and failures. 


Evaluation and Assessment 


The following projects could be attempted 
to improve the examination system : 


Cumulative record of the students should 
be maintained on the basis of mental tests 
which should include an assessment of the 
progress made by the students in physical 
health, general behaviour etc. The perfor- 
mance of the students at the daily home 
tasks, should also be recorded and reckoned 
in the final evaluation. Students should be 
given definite curricular assignments and 
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*Education is an atmosphere' 


Another in- 


their performance recorded. 
be to conduct 


teresting experiment woul 
“unsupervised”? examinations and adopt 
*self-evaluation" tecfiniques. This would 
also ^enable the teachers to know how far 
the students are honest otherwise. 


C 

The list of projects given above is not 
exhaustive; it 1s meant only to serve as a 
broad guide for teachers in the content of 
which each teacher could think out his 
own specific topics. The intention is to 
kindle thé interest of the general mass of 
teachérs to take up projects for improving 
the content and procedures of ‘teaching. 
The Ministry of Education have a scheme 
under which financial assistance is given 


vto “‘enterprising schools that are eager to 


try out experiments intended to bring about 
some improvements in school practices 
which would leàd to the enrichment of the 
pupils’ learning experiences". While the 
school would be weicome to take advantage 
of the Ministry's scheme, it will be admitted 
that a number of projects do not entail any 
financial expenditure. Most of the projects 


. suggested in this article belong to this cate- 


gory. The main requirements are enthusiasm, 
industry and imagination on the part of the 
teachers and a measure of encouragement 
from the educational authorities. 
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When we say that education is an atmosphere we do not mean that a child 
Should be isolated in what may be called a ‘child environment? specially adapted and 
prepared, but that we should take into account the educational value of his natural 
home atmosphere both as regards persons and things and should let him live freely 


among his proper conditions. 
*child' level.' 





it stultifies a child to bring down his world to the 


—Charlotte Mason 





Trek to Rohtang Pass By M.N. Tankha, 
Head of the Geography Department, Pues 
Public School, Nabha. * 


Last June I took a party of 16 studerits 
of the Punjab Public School, Nabha, ori- 
ginally known as the Sainik School, for a 
trek to Rohtang Pass. This was a party 
.of very young boys, most of them below 
the age of 13. This adventure was the 
very first of its kind for them and, as was to 
be expected, it excited them with an explor- 
er's sense of keen expectancy. 


Rohtang Pass, about 13,400 feet above 
sea level, has always been an abiding att- 
raction to those who visit Manali. A visit 
to Manali is in fact considered incomplete 
without a trek to the Rohtang Pass. j 


Manali lies about 24 miles form Kulu. 
Its name is no longer unfamiliar Our 
Prime Minister has in recent years gone 
there often for a holiday. Because of 
this, Manali has shown a spurt of activity. 
A number of new buildings have come up 
and among them is the tourist bungalow 
situated very near the Benon's fruit orchard. 


From Manali a jeepable road has been 
laid up to Rahla, a distance of about nine 
miles. Efforts are being made to take it 
right up to Rohtang Pass (13,400), which 
will connect Kulu with the Lahaul Valley. 


Although a jeep can be taken up to Roh- 
tang, tourjsts prefer to trek thc distance. 
Midway between Manali and Robtang, 
- the P.W.D. has built a Rest House, 
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originally known as ‘Kothi’ (hence the name 
of the płace) which is generally used as an 
oyernight halt for tourists going to Rohtang 
Pass. The bridle path, now converted into 


Jeepable road, runs all along the river Beas. 


Surrounding the trek are the towering cliffs 
rising vertically from the bed of the river. 
The vegetation around is that of deodar, 
pine, oak and silver fir, which gradually 
disappear as one goes higher up. Beyond 
10,00) feet the mountains are almost barren. 
But the scenic beauty never ends; the snow- 
laden mountains at high altitude take the 
place of the vegetation at low heights. 


Due to the heavy snowfall this year, the 
snow line had come down as low as 10,000 
feet. The entire Rohtang Pass was covered 
with thick snow and offered an ideal spot for 
skiing. Every member of our team, inclu- 
ding the two boys below ll years of age, 
reached the top. 


Fortunately the weather favoured us and 
we spent about two hours on the top. 
Some of the boys went exploring the region 
and one of the boys asked me: "Where is the 
Beas Kund, the famous ‘Kund’ which is 
the source of River Beas"? He was right. 
There was no 'Kund' as such. Jt was buried 
under thick snow and only the top of the 
stone. under which the so-called Beas Kund 
lay hidden, could be seen. It is only after the 
rains, when the snow melts that this ‘Kund’ 
becomes visible. It has several springs 
which bubble forth under the bed of the huge 
stone and form a small stream which is 
called the river ‘Beas’. This stream, as it 
passes down the valley, gathers strength from 
its numerous tributaries and forms a huge 
torrent at Manali. ` 
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A walk of about two furlongs towards 
north-east brought us to the head of the 
Lahaul Valley. From here one could get 
a panoramic view of the main Himalayas. 
Overhanging the cliffs, about 4,000. feet 
below, flows the river Chandra. 


Rohtang Pass is an ideal spot for young 
trekkers who wish to take mountaineering 
as their hobby when they grow up. If 1s 
easily accessible and the tourists’ get a good 
glimpse of the snow-covered Himalayan 
peaks and a thrill of the snow under their 
feet. A few hours’ walk would lead them to 
Lahaul Valley, which shows the route to 
various high peaks in the Western Himalayas. 
About 15 miles north-east of Rohtang Pass 
lies the famous Sonapari glacier‘ (16,500 
feet above sea level) in the Pir Panjal 
range. 
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Education for Democracy By S. D' Silva, 
Headmaster, St. «Joseph's © High School, 
Wadala, Bombay. 


One of the aims of secondary education 
is to train pupils in a democratic way of life. 
Ours is a democratic republic and every 
pupil should learn not only how to live 
for himself or herself but also how to live 
as an effective citizen. One of the ways 
to attain this end is through active 
participation in the community life of the 
school which is nothing but a miniature 
society that trains students to live in a 
democratic set-up. 


The purpose of this article is to give a 
brief report of experiments carried out during 
the last six or seven years in St. Joseph’s 
High School, Wadala, to educate the pupils 
for democracy. 


Various activities of the school are carried 
on through units or groups. These groups 
are based. on principles of democracy such 
as the right to vote, freedom of speech and 
equality. The essential goals set before us 
are to achieve through these processes, 
cultivation of such basic attitudes as, tole- 
Trance, cooperation, respect for oneself and 
others, a sense of justice and social service. 


man,and two joint secretaries. 


EDUCATION 


For the purpose of organising co-curri- 
cular activities "Circles" known as English 
Literary Circle, Hindi Literary Circle, Science 
and Geography Circle, Art and Craft Circle 
have been formed. ‘Yor edch of these circles 
one pupil is elected from each of the divisions 
of the secondary standards, that is, from 
V ta XI. The members so elected elect 
among themselves a chairman, a Wce-chair- 
The Head- 
master of the school and two members of the 
staff are the ex officio president and advisers 
respectively. The activities of each circle 
such, as debates, panel discussions, general 
knowledge competitions, elocution contests, 
dramatic performances., exhibitions and 
excursions are all planned and carried out by 
«the students themselves. 


e To foster esprit de corps, we have formed _ 
Houses known as Alloysius, Bosco, Savio 
and Xavier. "The school assembly held 
every Saturday morning gives pupils an op- 
portunity to speak on a topic previously 
assigned. The students are very enthusi- 
astic about this. To induce a sense of 
healthy competition among-them marks are 
given. The name of the best speaker of the 
day is announced by the Head of the school, 
and the flag of the House he represents flies 
for a week above the door of the Vice-Princi- 
pal. Marks are also awarded every month 
for studies, good behaviour, physical train- 
ing, etc. These are totalled at the end of the 
month, and diplayed on the notice board so 
as to stimulate emulation. The Head of the 
school compliments the best House of the 
month. Thus the members of each House 
cooperatively strive for the honour of their 
House and among the Houses there is a 
spirit of healthy competition. The annual 
sports are also held House-wise. 


To train pupils for social service we have 
the Road Safety Patrol. The main purpose 
of this squad is to help pupils and school 
staff to cross the road in front of the school 
when traffic is heavy. The members of the 
Road Safety Patrol have been doing their 
duty efficiently. The Headmaster selects the 
members and also a teacher to form the 
Patroi. The captain and the vice-captain 
for this group are selected by the Héadmaster. 
Care is taken to obtain the permission of the 
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parents before one is’ enrolled for this duty. 
The members wear an epaulete belt and a 
beret to facilitate recognition by the pupils 
and the public. The members of this Patrol 
take a pledge to carry out their duties fgith- 
fully and to set a good example by observing 
the road safety rules themselves. st of 
the members of the Road Safefy Patr are 
from thf higher standards. The qualities 
needed are leadership, reliability, punctuality, 
knowledge of traffic rules, keeping within 
the limits of authority assigned to one, good 
attendance record, courtesy, and.a_ spirit 
of service. 


The next organisation that deserves 
mention is the Junior Red Cross unit of the 
school. The main purpose of this is to 
render first aid and see to the cleanliness of 
the school and its surroundings. This uit 
is formed with two boys chogen from each 
division of the secondary standards by the 
class-teacher. A counsellor from among the 
members of the staff is appointed by the Head 
of the school At the first meeting five 
Office-bearers are elected— president, vice- 
president, treasurer and two joint secretaries. 
Under each of these office-bearers there are 
five group leaders appointed by the coun- 
sellor. Each of the five groups has a 
particular duty to perform each day—such 
as giving first aid for minor injuries, inform- 
ing the parents if the case is serious, seeing 
to the cleanliness of the school, and the 
orderly movement of pupils as they go in 
and out of their classrooms as well as to 
maintain silence in the classrooms during 
the recess period. 
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Rationalisation of School Holidays and 
their Use By J.C. Aggarwal, Principal, 
Government Higher Secondary School, East 
Patel Nagar, New Delhi. 


It is difficult to emphasise sufficiently the 
importance of rationalisation of holidays 
generally observed in the schools. It appears 
this problem has escaped the attention of 
our educationists, administrators and others 
interested in school education. The problem 
of rationalisation of holidays and their 
proper use must be seen in the light of the 


present-day concept of education. There was 
a time when education was understood only 
in terms of the 3 R’s but such a notion is 
no longer acceptable. The present trend of 
education appears to be in terms of 7 R’s 
that is, reading, writing, arithmetic, rights, 
responsibilities, ‘relationship and recreation, 
In other words, education aims at producing 
an,individual traintd in the “art of living 
together"..; Such a training cannot be pro- 
vided in a vacuum. “It is an art which is 
acquired through practical conduct. Bookish 
knowledge does not enable students to ac- 
quire it. This raises an important question. 
Do our schools provide opportunities to the 
students towards this end? It is common 
knowledge that except a few schools which 
are placed in favourable circumstances, 
other schools fail to'provide adequate op- 
portunities. Qne of the important factors 
for such a sorry state of affairs is the lack of 
time at the disposal of the school authorities. 
The situation is worse in the “double-shift 
schools" which are rapidly springing up and 
have become a necessary evil in big towns. 
Endless Holidays 


In a year, there are autumn and winter 
breaks which account for one month sliced 
out from the academic session. About 
a month and half goes in the school exami- 
nations. In addition to these, there are 
gazetted holidays, annual functions, school 
sports etc., which consume considerable 
time. Towards the end come three weeks 
of near-holidays between the annual exami- 
nations and the actual commencement of the 
summer vacation. 


Though rapid changes have taken place 
in the educational sphere, the system of 
granting holidays has not undergone any 
change. Nowadays there is a unanimous 
stress that co-curricular activities should find 
an important place in the scheme of educa- 
tional activities and also 3 general complaint 
of falling educational standards. These are 
valid criticisms but how is the situation to be 
improved? It appears that one of the al- 
ternatives through which we can to an extent 
remedy the situation is to examine afresh 
the total number of all kinds of holidays and 
to explore whether we could appzopriate 
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a part of it for educationally useful purposes. 


. For this purpose, it is suggested that 
summer vacation can conveniently be re- 
duced by two weeks and autumn break can 
altogether be eliminated. Time sv saved 
may profitably be utilised on the lines sug- 
gested below. 


Birthdays, anniversaries of great men 
and national leaders should be celebrated; 
attendance of teachers and students should 
be made compulsory. The number of such 
functions may be about 15. This will also 
do away with the complication created by 
restricted holidays. 


The last Saturday of the month should 
be exclusively devoted for cultural pro- 
grammes like story telling, ‘debates, dis- 
cussion, | mono-acting, songs and the 
celebration of House Days etc. 


There should be,no teachikg work on the 
last working day of the month and this 
should be utilised by teachers in preparing a 
sort of cumulative record for each individual 
pupil in all classes. The present practice 
of not allowing any or little time for this 
purpose seriously defeats the purpose for 
which such evaluation is meant. 


Educational tours, A.C.C. and N.C.C. 
camps should be planned during summer 
vacation or the winter break. 


Workshops, seminars, refresher courses 
etc. for teachers should be organised during 
holidays. The present tendency of deputing 
teachers to attend during the school session 
deprives the students of instruction and dis- 
locates the normal working of the school. 


Annual function or the sports day may 
be celebrated immediately after the annual 
examination. This will help in keeping the 
Students engaged on worthwhile projects. 
A few teachers may be deputed to guide 
the students in making necessary preparations 
and other teachers may remain busy in 
tabulating and preparing results. 


. Cutting down holidays‘and using them 
in the manner suggested will provide enough 
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time for co-curricular activities and at the 
same time result in arresting deterioration 
in standards. 


IV 


_ Tagore Project By ‘Dr. K. C. Vyas 
Principal, New Era School, Bombay. 


ONE of the activities undertaken by our 

school during this year was the Tagore 
Project. Tagore Centenary was being 
observed ‘throughout India and a number 
of pfogrammes, cultural and educational, 
were arranged all over the country with the 
idea of acquainting the people with the 
personality of Dr Rabindranath Tagore. We 


Calso felt that this was the right occasion to 


give our children an opportunity to get 
acquainted with the great personality, his 
work and his various other achievements. 


Having agreed to plan a project on 
Tagore, the teachers of the school got 
together towards the end of 1960 to work 
out the details of the project in their 
different subjects. Tbe language teachers 
of Gujarati; Hindi and English were asked 
to select poems, short stories and dramas 
connected with Tagore and work them in as 
part of their syllabus for the year. We also 
created a Tagore corner in our schoollibrary 
in which books by Tagore in English and 
regional languages were made available for 
the children. Teachers of History and 
Geography drew up an outline of study in 
which Tagore's birth-place, his outstanding 
achievement 'Shantiniketan' and the story of 
his life were included. The teachers of Fine 
Arts were to interpret Tagore the artist to 
the students. 


The central idea of the project was to so 
conduct the project that it would permeate 
the whole school. The various activities 
were so arranged that all the students of 
the school could participate in the project. 


Drama is the most imaginative way of 
enthusing children and getting the utmost 
cooperation from them. On July 14 the 
children of standard XI staged two plays of 
Tagore—one in English called *Kabuliwala" 
and one in Gujarati "Vishikarana".- On 
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August 11, children of standard VIII per- 
formed the play **Castaway" in English. 
On September 29,-the children of standard 
VI performed the, “Palace of Cards" 


in 
Gujarati and two children recited the 
dialogue on “Kutchh and Deviyani". The 


children of standard V gave an effective 
performance of the simplified, versi of 
Tagore’s *Natirpuja". Another class gave 
anecdotes from Tagore’s boyhood in a small 
skit written by our teachers called **Nanaka- 
dov Ravi". 


The Government of Maharashtra had 
combined the inauguration of the Ta8ore 
Centenary with the Bengali Literary Con- 
ference held in January this year. This pra 
gramme lasted one week during which many 
dramas of Tagore were performed in Bengali 
Gujarati and Hindi. Ours was one of the 
two schools that participated in these cefe- 
brations. Our students gave aeHindi version 
of Tagore's “Sacrifice” at the Brabourne 
Stadium on January 2 before the audience of 
the Bengali Literary Conference and the 
invited guests. 


We organised recitation and elocution 
competitions in which some of the poems 
recited by the children were— Sunday, the 
Palm, Sympathy, Fruit Gathering, the Hero, 
the Song of the Returning Youth, Songs 
of the Heralds of Spring, and from 
Gitanjali. 


. Rabindra music also formed part of our 
project. We had employed a special teacher 
to teach these songs to the students of 
standards IX and X. On February 20 our 
children gave a programme of Rabindra 
songs at the Nanavati School under the 
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auspices of Children’s Little Theatre. 
Later, we were invited by All India Radio, 
Bombay Station to give a programme of 
Rabindra music on the radio. 


Class magazines are a regular feature of 
our schocy. Every class jn our school brings 
out in manuscript form a class magazine. 
This year we gave special encouragement to 
children tó write articles on Tagore, his life 
and works. o The children of standards VI, 
Vit, VHI, TX and X’ have brought out 
mantiscript magazines with impressive arti- 
cles and illustrations on Tagore. Some of 
these class magazines afford a real insight 
into the’ children's capacity to do creative 
waiting, given proper opportunity and 
guidance, 


Finally, lectures by people who had 
personally known Rabindranath Tagore 
were organised. These visitors were asked 
to tell the children their experiences with 
Tagore and what they knew about the life of 
the great poet. ; The first visitor was Kaka 
Saheb Kalelkar who spoke to the children 
about Tagore's love for nature and talked 
to them about the poet's literary works like 
Gitanjali etc. Another speaker was Shri 
Guru Dayal Mallic, who has spent more 
than 20 years in Tagore's Shantiniketan as a 
student and teacher, Children were visibly 
moved when Shri Guru Dayal read to them 
in a vivid and graphic manner the drama 
“Post Office". 


Apart from the knowledge that our 
students have gained about Tagore, the 
project has been of immense value to the 
school in creating an atmosphere of singing, 
music and aesthetics. 


Tenth annual 
assembly of the WCOTP discusses 


«EDUCATION FOR RESPONSIBILITY" 


THE tenth annual Assémbly of the World 
Confederation of Organisations of the 
Teaching Profession (WCOTP) met in New 
Delhi this year. The conference was held 
at Vigyan Bhavan’ where the flags of 70 
nations fluttered in majestic array for a 
week fiom August 1 to 7, 1961. Hach year 
WCOT convenes a conference to discuss 
mattersP of urgent concern to teachers and 
to educ tion in general. These assemblies 
have mat in previous years in Oxford, 
Manila,e Rome, Washingtan and other 
cities. Next year WCOTP will meet in 
Stockholm. 


Formed in 1952 at Copenhagen, it tries 
to foster a concepfion of education directed 
towards promoting international under- 
standing, improving teaching methods and 
professional training of teachers and the 
promotion of closer relationship between 
teachers in different countries. 


The theme of this year’s conference was 
*Education for Responsibility". Inaugurat- 
ing the conference, Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru said that modern edu- 
cation had failed in its mission to promote 
world understanding and peace. 
remains that we have produced a pugna- 
cious type of humanity and not the 
cooperative type". Modern education has 
gone a long way in its achievements, some 
of them breathtaking, but it has signally 
failed in its basic task of training people for 
world fellowship. Dr. Shrimali, Union 
Education Minister, ethphasised in his 
address the urgency of this basic mission in 
the present context of international crisis. 


C 


“The fact , 
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At the end of its deliberations, the con- 
ference recommended a five-point programme 
to the world’s educators on “education for 
responsibility”. In the main resolution, the 
delegates, declared that “education for 
responsibility grows out of the convictions 
held by the society with regard to funda- 
mental, moral, spiritual and rational values. 
cS .... The complexity of the forces affecting 


estudents in all parts of the world points to 


the urgency for teachers to demonstrate by 
example as well as by direct teaching their 
respect for these fundamental values, their 
concern for service to others, and their will- 
ingness to participate in civic affairs". To 
this end the WCOTP recommended that 
the teachers should recognise the importauce 
of (a) the fundamental. moral and spiritual 
values on which just law, family and society 
are based; (b) inculcation of a right attitude 
to and respect for law; (c) the development 
of a critical attitude so that the individual 
retains the right to object to and or amend 
the law; (d) the encouragement of an 
inquiring mind to-help the individual make 
a sound judgment; and (e) action in accor- 
dance with the principles underlying the 
declaration of human rights. l 


By another resolution the Assembly 
declared that if the teaching profession was 
to be in a position to undertake its 
responsibility, it was essential to raise the 
economic and social status of teachers to a 
level commensurate with the importance of 
the teaching profession. The workload of the 
teacher should be regulated to ensure both 
the physical and mental health of the teacher 
and the efficient discharge of his duties. 





Central Advisory Board of Education 


The proceedings of the 28th meeting of 
the C.A.B.E. and also of the informal 
meeting of the Directors of Public Instruction 
and Directors of Education held in January, 
1961 were finalised and forwarded to all 
concerned for necessary action. 


A Coordination Committee of the C.A. 
B.E. has been set up with the Secretary, 
C.A.B.E. as Chairman and secretaries of the 
standing committees of the Board as 
members. The functions of the Coordina- 
tion Committee are: 


(a) to draw up a list of items to be dis- 
cussed at the various meetings of 
the standing committees, 


(b) to set up study groups for examining 
and evaluating various schemes and 
development plans in different fields 
of education, 

(c) to draw up priorities for investigations 
to be made by the study groups. 

(d) to give general guidance in the work- 
ing programme and operational 
techniques of the study groups, and 

(e) to undertake all other functions which 
will be necessary for the compilation 
of information and location of 
educational problems at all fields. 


Central Institute of Education 


The Institute's schedule of lectures, 
seminars and practice teaching continued as 


e 


During this period the Institute 


üsual | 
finalised the following reports. 


(1) (a) report on the construction and 
standardisation of an  achieve- 
ment test in Hindi for class VIII. 
(b) manual of instructions for the 
report 
(2) study habits 
students. 
(3) manual of instructions for ‘‘A Verbal 


Group Test of Intelligence (for 14 
plus)" 


of good and poor 


Extension Services 


The Extension Services Department of 
the Institute arranged a workshop .on the 
“preparation of challenging assignments for 
science students of classes IX and X" in 
April 1961. The workshop was attended by 
22 science teachers. 


Two meetings of the principals of Delhi 
schools were held on April 6 and May 10 
respectively. The first meeting, attended by 
19 principals of higher secondary schools, 
discussed ‘‘Parent-Teacher Associations in 
Schools”, and the other, attended by 44 
principals, discussed “Helping Students to 
Utilise Their Holidays Fruitéully” and 


‘Challenging Assignments in Mathematics”, 


Central Bureau of Textbook Research 


DURING the period under review, the 
Bureau organised two exhibitiofis. One 
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was an exhibition of curriculum materials 
for the benefit of local teac^ers, publishers 
and members of textbook and syllabus 
committees arranged at the Central Institute 
of Education, Delhi. The other was an 
(exhibition of textbooks and curriculum 
materials organised at Bangalore during the 
All India Conference ‘of the Principals of 
Training Colleges. About 400 exhibits were 
put up for display at this ‘exhibition. 


The Bureau completed a brochure on 
“Assignments in Science Yor the Middle 
Grades". It started work on a preliminary 
analysis of textbooks in humanities in pri- 
mary and secondary grades for assessirg 


their role in the promotion of emotional- 


integration of the ccuntry. For latest in- 
formation on textbooks, it has sent out detail- 
ed questionnaires on the following topics to 
the State Departments of Education. 


1. Textbook selection and prescription 
procedures. 

2. Nationalisation of textbooks 

3. Free supply of textbooks 

4. Production of cheap and durable 


textbooks. 


Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance 


The diploma course in Vocational 
Guidance for 1960-61 for the training of 
counsellors ended on May 29, 1961. The 
valedictory function of the course was held 
on the concluding day. 


Preparation of Tools 


Science Selection Battery. The correlations 
between the predictor and the criterion 
variable, that is, the composite science group 
have been computed for one school. The 
data from other schools included in the 
sample are being analysed. Ninth grade 
norms for the Mechanical Reasoning Tests, 
Spatial Relations Tests, Arithmetic Test, 
Verbal and Non-Verba! Tests of the Battery 
have been prepared. 


Merit Scholarships Tests. -Items for 
Various tests for the age-group 5 to 11 have 
been devised and tried out in some schools. 


On the basis of this trial, items to be includ- 
ed in the final tests have been selected. 


Occupational Information Programme 
i4 


The Bureau organised a three-day **Plan 


` Yoy: Career” exhibition in the Delhi Public 


Library. The exhibition was visited ‘by 


about ten thousand persons. 
Guidance 


.The Bureau has prepared (a) a scheme 
for guidance services in the country for 
implementation in the Third Plan; (b)a 
paper on the training of career masters, 
along with a proposed draft syllabus for an 
optional paper in Guidance at the B.Ed. 
level, for the annual conference of the Ail 
India Association of Training Colleges ; 
(c) a note or? the introduction of guidance 
in schools for the conference of Education 
Secretaries held in June 1961 ; (d) a scheme 
for the introduction of Guidance in the 
schools in the Union Territories ; and (e) a 
pamphlet for pupils in the “Need for Guid- 
ance" series. 


Directorate of Extension Programmes in 
Secondary Education 


Extension Services 


J ONAL conferences of honorary Directors 
and Co-ordinators of extension services 
for the north-western and eastern zones 
were held at Bikaner and Calcutta respecti- 
vely. These conferences highlighted the 
need for greater co-ordination between the 
work of the extension centres in a State and 
the State Education Department. They also 
emphasised the importance of defining 
priorities in the work programme of the 
extension centres so that within the limit- 
ation of manpower and resources available 
the maximum results could be achieved. 


Joint Conferences of the State Directors 
of Public Instruction and the honorary 
Directors and Co-ordinators of cxtension 
services and representatives of the Govyern- 
ment of India were convened in the States 
of Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Kerala, Punjab 
and Mysore. The entire programmes of 
extension services were discussed in detail for 
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the Third Five Year PlAn so that the activities 
of the centres could be in harmony with the 
needs of the State Education Departments. 


Grants-in-aid amounting to Rs. 
7,24,622.00 were sanctioned to 53 depart- 
ments of extension services for meeting the 
expenditure of the centres for*the period 
ending 31st December, 1961. 


Examination Unit 


. The Central Examination Unit, of the 
Directorate of Extension Programmes, in 
Secondary Education drew up a programme 
of ten-day workshops for lecturers of train- 
ing colleges. The Unit also worked out if 
detail the programme of examination reform 
during the Third Five Year Plan with 
particular reference to items contemplated 
during 1961-62. The work, falls under 
various heads, namely, construction of test 
items on new objectives, orientation of 
teachers, preparation of learning experiences, 
involvement of training colleges, studies of 
internal assessment and preparation of 
necessary literature. It was also decided 
that the programme had to be tackled on two 
fronts, immediate and long-range. 


A workshop on developing learning 
experiences on integrated units in social 
studies was organised in May 1961 in the 
Dev Samaj College for Women, Ferozepur. 


The Unit screened various experimental 
projects received from the various States 
and submitted comments on each of the 
projects to help the Directorate in selecting 
good projects for financial assistance. 


Seminars 


The all-India seminar of selected head- 
masters held at Hyderabad in March, 1961 
deliberated upon educational administration 
in secondary schools, experimentation 
in secondary schools, educational and 
vocational guidance programmes, school 
libraries, internal assessment, cumulative 
records and effective follow-up of seminars. 


' Science Teaching 
A detailed programme of work in science 


teaching for the Third Five Year Plan was 
drawn up for the first quarter of 1961-62. 
This programme has four aspects. 


l. Science teaching and science teacher 
pipparation : 
2. Science clubs ; 
3. Science fairs ånd science day. 
4. Scierfce talént search. 
The outline of a report has been worked 
out on the position of science teaching in 


India, indicating the present position and 
future plans. 


Working papers on the programme of 


‘science talent search. in India and use of 


science kits as well as the formulation of an 
effective programme of pre-service prepa- 
ration of science teachers were prepared for 
the sixth conference of the All India Associ- 
ation of Training Colleges which was held at 
Bangalore. Af exhibitien of literature on 
science teaching, science clubs and science 
talent search was also arranged on the 
occasion. 


Introduction of Free Education 


Exemption from payment of tuition fees 
upto class VIII has been sanctioned in all 
government and government aided schools 
in Delhi with effect from the academic 
session beginning Ist May, 1961. 


Central Institute of English, Hydcrabad 


The fifth regular course of the Institute 
ended on 31st March, 1961. This was 
followed by the organisation of two semi- 
nars held at Srinagar during May, 1961. 
The first seminar which was meant for State 
Directors of Education, Chairmen of 
Secondary Education Boards, Principals of 
Training Colleges and Professors of Edu- 
cation in the universities started at 
Teachers’ College, Srinagar, on 5th May. 
This seminar was organised with a view to 
apprising the educational administrators 
and jraining college professors of the 
existing position, of English teaching in our 
high schools and the consequent pecessiy 
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for effecting crucial reforms in the light of 
the latest thinking and research in the field. 


The topics dealt with in this seminar 
included : 


The Methodology of Teaching High 
School English. 

Subject Responsibility. 

Spoken English ix High Schools. 

10. The Training Schools. 

Il. High School English Examinations. 

12, The Training College Sylabus : 


l. The New Grammar 

2. Phonetics and the Teaching of Pro- 
nunciation. i: 

3. Whatis a Method ? 

4. The Effects of a Bilingual Situation on 
Education. : 

5. The Structural Syllabus in High 
Schools. 3 

6. Duscipline. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Structures. 
13. The Training College Syllabus: Present 
Practice. o ` 


i4, Training College Staff. 

15. The Training College: Syllabus : 
Methods. 

16. The Training College Syllabus : Practi- 
cal Work—tke Extension Services. 

17. The Training College Syllabus Spoken 
English. 

18, Oral Examinations. 

19. The Vocabulary of High School 
English. 

20. The Inspector’s Role. 

21. An Investigation into the Vocabulary 
of High School Pupils. 

22. Text Books. 

23. Follow-up Work. 


The second seminar to which Professors 
of English and Chairmen of the Boards 
of Studies in English were invited was held 
at Teachers College, Srinagar, on 22nd 
May, 1961. The seminar was attended 
by 29 official delegates (22 university pro- 
fessors and 7 university readers) and 2 
lecturers in English. The topics dealt with 
by the speakers and the delegates at the 
seminar were the same as discussed at the 
above seminar. 


A special feature of this seminar was 


the appointment of a sub-committee which 
was entrusted with the task of producing a 
statement regarding minimum objectives and 
requirement at the, P. U. C. level. The 
statement prepared by the sub-committee 
was unanimously accepted by all the dele- 
gates; It is hoped that this would serve as 
the Gasis for examination reform at the 
P. U. C. level. 


The Institute gave a short training course 
to the secondary school teachers of Jammu 
and Kashmir State. This course was 
orgenised by the Education Department of 
the State who utilised the expert services of 
the C.I.E. staff. The course was in session 
from 8th June to 22nd June. It was attended 
“by forty-six secondary school teachers. Only 
the most important and essential features of 
English language teaching were included in 
the programme. The programme worked 
out for this course was of a severely practical 
nature. Teachers were given daily practice 
in useful skills like the construction of 
substitution tables, the ability to speak 
within a-restricted vocabulary, the produc- 
tion of English sounds etc. They were also 
trained in the techniques of textbook ana- 
lysis. The next regular course started at 
Hyderabad on 10th July, 1961. 


Emotional Integration Committee 


In pursuance of the recommendations of 
the State Education Ministers’ Conference 
held at New Delhi on the 4th and 5th 
November, 1960, the Governmcnt of India 
inthe Ministry of Education have set up a 
Committee on Emotional Integration to 
examine the role of education in promoting 
emotional integration in national life and to 
suggest suitable programmes in this regard. 


The Committee consists of the following: 


Dr. Sampurnanand Chairman 
Shrimati Indira Gandhi 
Prof. T.M. Advani 
Prof. Hiren Mukerjee, M.P. 
Shri M. Henry Samuel, M.P. 
. Prof. M.N. Srinivas. 
Bhai Jodh Singh 
Shri A.E.T. Barrow, M.P. 
Shri Asoka Mehta. 


«o io gum, KO H 
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IO. Shri A.A.A. Fyzee. 


The terms of reference of the Committee 


are: 


(i) To study the role of education in 


(ii) 


strengthening and promoting the 
processes of emotional? integr®tion 
in national life and to examine the 
operation of tendencies which come 
in the way of their development ; 


In the light of such study, to advise 
on the positive educational ro- 
grammes for youth in general and 
the students in schools and colleges 
in particular, to strengthen in th& 
processes of emotional intergration. 


Scheme of Assistance to Voluntary Educa- 
tional Organisations working in the field of 
Secondary Edncation. 


During the current financial year a sum 
of Rs. 3,50 lakhs has been provided for 
sanctioning grants to high/higher secondary/ 
multipurpose schools and teacher training 
institutions. A sum of Rs. 55,000/- was 
santtioned to the following institutions till 
30th June, 1961. ^? o 

(2) Shri Jawahar Vidyapeeth 
Higher Secondary-School, 
Kanode' (Rajasthan) 

All India Federation of 
Educational Associations, 
19-Windsor Place, New 
*Delhi. 60,000.000 


Rs. 


5,000.000 
(b) 





I am able to love my God because He gives me freedom to deny Him. 
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—Rabindranath Tagore 





ANDHRA PRADESH 
Examinations Without Invigilators 


Sri Kotha Venkaiah Chowdary Memorial 
Zilla Parishad High School has sent an 


ary Board of Education, West Bengal in 
1961. The higher secondary school for 
girls at«Port Blair and higher secondary 
scheol at Biglapati in Car Nicobar will 
present candidates for the higher secondary 
examination in 1962 and 1963 respectively. 


interesting report of conducting “exami- c€ 


nations without invigilators". The school, * 


introduced class tests‘for Form VI without 
invigilation some six yeers ago. The 
students on this occasion had behaved so 
well that in subsequent years the experiment 
was extended to the lower Forms. Accord- 
ing to the procedure followed the teacher 
dictates questions- to the pupils and then 
retires to the teachers’ room. The pupils 
scatter themselves to answer the test. At 
the end of the scheduled time the teacher 
returns to the class and collects answer 
books. 


During 1959-60 quarterly examinations 
for Form VI also were conducted on these 
lines. This year the experiment was 
extended to the annual examinations. 
Question papers were distributed to the 
examinees soon after the first bell with 
Instructions not to look into them until the 
third bell was given. There was not a 
single case of a student trying to look into 
the question paper before the third bell had 
gone. The school concludes that if trust is 
placed in students they respond readily and 
are eager to show that such confidence is 
not unjustified. ^ 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands 


. Three higher secondary schools exist in 
this Territory. The o higher secondary 
multipurpose school for boys at Port Blair 
prepared its first batch of candidates ir. both 
science and arts courses. for the higher 
secondary examination held by the Second- 
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Both the higher secondary schools at 
Port Blair have their school parliaments 
cénsisting of members selected by the 
students themselves according to prescribed 
rules. The parliaments meet once in three 
months to discuss school problems such as 
organising literary associations, publishing 
manuscript magazine etc. A manuscript 
magazine containing articles written by 
students and teachers was brought out on 
14th November, 1960. The Naval Wing, 
NCC (Junior) held their first NCC camp in 
the month of April 1961, 


DELHI 
School Television Project 


AllIndia Radio in close collaboration 
with the State Education Department and 
with the assistance and cooperation of the 
Ford Foundation of America has launched a 
scheme of school television for the 
higher secondary schools of Delhi. 


Aim and Scope 


The primary purpose is to put out 
regular, systematic, in-school instructional 
programmes. ‘Educational Television’ can 
mean many things. There is some education 
in almost all forms of television pro- 
grammes. But when we talk of ‘Instructional 
Television’ it is very specific. Instructional 
Television is confined to the teaching- 
learning situation, and is a part of the 
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formal classroom syllabus of a given grade 
of a school system. 


Again this projectedoes not envisage that 
television will offer total instructionein a 
given subject. The complete course will not 
be taught (entirely) by the TV (gachers. 
Under this scheme the TV and the classroom 
teachers form a team of equal partners using 
their skills to complete the prescribed 
syllabus. The TV teacher imparts basic 
knowledge. The classroom teacher develops 
the basic concepts, clarifies them, clears the 
misunderstanding, gives words and evaluates 
pupils’ progress. He also inculcates among 
students good viewing habits and attenfive 
and critical listening. Thus his role is9 a 
little different from that of the conventional 
teacher but in no way subordinate. Because 
he is relieved of imparting basic knowlÉdge, 
he can plan carefully post-telecast activities 
and get enough time to pay individual 
attention. He also gets more time for 
preparing lessons for other classes. As is 
known, the classroom teacher has to teach, 
at times, different subjects to a number of 
classes during a single day. The TV lesson 
enables him to devote more attention to his 
other assignments. 


Keeping in view the dearth of good and 
qualified science teachers and the poorly 


equipped science laboratories of most of | 


the local higher secondary schools, it has 
been decided, in consultation with the 
State education authorities and local 
headmasters, to utilise TV as a major in- 
structional resource i.e, the TV series would 
cover the major content of the prescribed 
course. Nearly 150 TV sets are being 
installed and every higher secondary 
school with electricity is being given at 
least one set. In order to ensure advance 
preparation of lessons, a Video tape-recorder 
has been obtained. The classroom teacher 
would remain an integral part of the 
teaching-learning situation. On his coopera- 
tion, competence, skill, ingenuity, enthusiasm 
and attitude towards TV will depend the 
success of the scheme. 


Coastant contact between the T V teacher 
and the classroom teacher is indispensable 
for. fruitful results. For this a tele-class 
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Supervisor has been appointed to maintain 
regular contact with the viewing schools. 
His main job would be to ascertain the re- 
action of the teachers and the students to 
each TV lesson. Besides this, classroom 
teaches would be requested to send in their 
reactions regularly. 


e Besides science programmes, a weekly 
series of, TV , broadcasts in English and 
Hindi will also be pat out. These will not, 
steictly speaking, cover the prescribed 
syllabus but „would bé a sort of supple- 
mentary programme dealing chiefly with 
‘““Speeth Training". 


TQ plan the broad outlines of the TV 
courses, subject committees of subject 
specialists have been constituted. These 
committees would define the subject matter 
to be covered on the TV. 


Every year some time in May or June a 
workshop of jhe TV instructors, representa- 
tive classroom teachérs and curriculum 
specialists will be organised to plan the 
detailed outlines of TV lessons to be put out 
during the ensuing academic year in a 
given subject as defined by the representa- 
tive subject committees. Besides formulating 
the detailed lesson plans and methods of 
presentation, suggestions for the classroom 
teachers for conducting the pre-telecast 
activities and follow-up work for each 
lesson would also be finalized in this 
workshop. This would form the content of 
the “Guides for Teachers" which will be 
prepared and supplied to each classroom 
teacher well in advance to enable him to 
integrate the TV lesson with his regular 
class teaching. 


Experience in other countries where TV 
has been used ,for teaching purposes has 
shown the following advantages. 


1. Television, asa commuuication 
medium, is unique in its ability to 
bring many audio-visual aids— 
motion [fctures, filmstrips, slides, 
drawing and other instructional 
devices into the classroom. 


2. The TV lessons are planfied jointly 
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by the television instructors, class- 


room teachers and curriculum 
specialists. This results in better 
planning. 


3. The TV instructoris able to (devote 
more time in preparing and present- 
ing the lesson. Moreover as the 
lessons are prepared in advance, 
the course prescribed is likely to be 
covered in goo@time and systema- 
tically without excessive haste 
nearer the eXamination, time. 


4. The television teacher has &t his 
disposal better equipment, artists, e 
librarians and specialists. 


5. TV lessons are regularly re-evaluated. 
The classroom teachers eonvey their 
reactions after each lesson. Besides, 
the TV teacher can observe his own 
performance, as most of the lessons 
are pre-recorded. He also observes 
his performance with the students 
and teachers and gathers their 
reactions personally. This helps him 
a great deal to improve upon his 
previous performances. 


The success of the scheme chiefly depends 
upon the quality of the television lessons 
and the understanding and cooperation 
between the classroom teachers and TV 
instructors. Given a fair trial, it is hoped 
that the scheme would provide equal oppor- 
tunities to all secondary school students to 
benefit by the best talent available, and the 
general standard of teaching would improve 
in the long run, as the project would be a 
sort of refresher course for the in-service 
teachers. 


Indian Educationists to Study Soviet School 
System 


A three-member delegation of Indian 
educationists left for the USSR on 
September 15, 1961, to study the Soviet 
school system. 


. The delegation was led by Shri Raja Koy 
Singh, Joint Educational Adviser to the 
Governmerlt of India, Miristry of Education. 
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The other two members of the delegation 
are Shri N. D. Sundaravadivelu, Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras ,and Miss Sarla 
Khanna, Director of Public Instructor, 
Punjad. 


Thegdelegation is likely to stay in the 
USSR for about three weeks. 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


During the period under review, 6 middle 
schools ané3 high schools in Himachal 
Pradesh were raised to higher secondary 
schools. 


A sum of Rs. 10,000 was earmarked for 
the purchase of textbooks to'be supplied 
free to the deserving students in this 
Territory. 


A short-term training course of two 
months duration was organised for the 
teachers who had offered Science in the 
Matric or Intermediate, in order to meet 
the growing demand of science teachers. 
Forty teachers received this training during 
the period under report. 


KERALA 


A provision of Rs. 467.41 lakhs has been 
made in the Third Five Year Plan for the 
expansion and improvement of secondary 
education in Kerala. The schemes covered 
under this provision include: (1) opening of 
new secondary schools (Rs 50 lakhs); (2) 
inspectorate staff (Rs 10 lakhs); (3) improve- 
ment of facilities for teaching core subjects 
(Rs 30 lakhs); (4) improvement of libraries 
in secondary schools (Rs 10 lakhs); (5) 
supply of furniture to departmental second- 
dary schools (Rs 15 lakhs); (6) revision of 
salary scales of private secondary school 
teachers (Rs 100 lakhs); (7) building pro- 
gramme for secondary schools; (Rs 46.44 
lakhs); (8) extension of sites—departmental 
secondary schools (Rs 5 lakhs);(9) conversion 
of high schools into higher secondary schoels 
(Rs 140 lakhs); (10) conversion of high 
schools ¿nto multipurpose schools (Rs 36 
lakhs) and (11) starting of a model school 
for meritorious children (Rs 25 lakhs). A 
separate provision for the training, of 
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secondary school teachers has been made 
under “Collegiate Education." 


At the end of the Third Plan period, 
nearly 30% of high schools will be converted 
into higher secondary schools and there will 
be about 67 multipurpose higher se@ondary 
schools in the State. A good number of 
both departmental and private schools will 
be equipped for teaching core subjects. Two 
hundred and fifty departmental and 500 
private secondary schools will be brought 
under the scheme “Improvement of 
Libraries". 


Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands 


- The next higher class standard IX has 
been opened in the high school at Ameni, 
in May, 1961. A new building is under 
construction for the institution. The Island 
students, who were till recently studying in 
schools in the mainland for want of facilities 
in the Union Territory, have been admitted 
in this school. They are provided with frce 
food and residential accommodation in the 
hostel attached to the high school. Two 
teachers’ quarters for lady teachers have 
been completed. Books required for free 
supply to the students have been purchased. 
The schoo] has a library with reference and 
other books. Its science laboratory has been 
adequately equipped. A museum too has 
been started. For provision of education at 
secondary level, this is the first and the only 
institution. 


MADHYA PRADESH 


During the summer vacation this year, 
four seminars of teachers of higher second- 
ary schools and a short term orientation 
course for physical education for women 
teachers of secondary schools were held at 
different places in the State. The four 
seminars covered untrained M.A. and 
M. Com. lecturers; untrained M. Sce. 
lecturers; trained graduate lecturers (Science 
and English) and principals of basic training 
colleges and district education officials. _ 

A hockey coaching class was organised 
at Bhopal in June this year for the benefit of 
good hockey players from various schools in 
the State. 
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MADRAS 


In addition to the 133 school improve- 
ment conferences held up to 8th December, 
1960 in different parts of Madras, five more 
such copferences were held during the period 
under report. Over 21,000 high and elemen- 
tary schools have so far benefited by the 
improvement schemes undertaken by these 
cenferences. The cost of the schemes 
undertaken in *these 138 conferences is 
Rs 641 lakhs; of these, schemes worth 
Rs 442 lakhs had already been completed 
by 31st Marck, 1961. 


At the end of March 1961, the Midday 
'Meals Scheme in the State covered 10,09,101 
pupils: in 26,314 elementary schools. In 
addition, 17,301 pupils are also now pro- 
vided with midday meals in 568 secondary 
sc .ools on a’ purely voluntary basis. 


MANIPUR 


During 1960-61, 7 new high schools were 
given recognition by the? Gauhati University 
and 18 new schools were allowed by the 
Education Department to open higher 
classes. Twenty three graduate teachers 
from high schools and 22 undergraduate 
and matriculate teachers from M.E. schools 
are undergoing training in B.T. and C.T. 
courses in the D.M. College. Seven under- 
graduate teachers have also been deputed 
for training in physical-education in Madras. 
Two seminars on the teaching of Science 
and Geography were organised. The Ad- 
ministration gave grants to secondary 
schools for construction of school buildings, 
hostels, teachers’ quarters as well as for 
construction of playgrounds. The students of 
secondary schools participated in the sixth 
National School Games Meet held at 
Trivandrum and won the fifth position in 
the whole of India. 


A novel method that the Director of 
Education has adopted is the allotment of 
two schools to each of the members of the 
Directorate and Secretariat staff for toning 
up their general condition. 


ORISSA 


The variouscommittees of the Board of 
Secondary Educetion, Orissa, ' proposed 
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further measures for the expansion and 
improvement of secondary education in the 
State. The Syllabus Committee recommend- 
ed courses of studies for the High School 
Certificate Examination 1965, Higher 
Secondary School Certificate Exantination 
1966 and for classes Ví, VII and VIII for the 
school session 1962-63. The Committee 


also recommended textbooks for the High c 


School Certificate Examination 1964, 
Higher Secondary ‘Schoo! Certificate 
Examination, 1965 and for classes VI, VII 
and VIII forthe $chool session 1961-62. 
About 500 books in different subjects were 
submitted for consideration as textbooks in 
secondary schools. 


The Recognition and Grants Committee 
recommended the introduction of new 
optional subjects in the proposed two Girls’ 
High Schools and the recognition of class X 
of a proposed Boys’ High School. Its sub- 
committee for re-examining the conditions 
for opening higher secondary and post basic 
schools held two méetings and made their 
recommendations. 


The experts of the Board on the teaching 
of English, General Science and Social 
Studies visited 24 high English schools in the 
State to advise the subject teachers and to 
give demonstration lessons. 


During the period under review a sum of 
Rs. 59,426 was spent on the improvement 
of secondary. education in the State. In 
addition, a sum of Rs. 34,500 was spent on 
the social welfare activities of students in 
the secondary schools. 


The Board arranged a holiday excursion 
camp at Puri for the students of secondary 
schools of age-group 9-12 from 22nd May to 
28th May, 1961. Forty-seven students from 
9 schools attended the camp. Another 
holiday home was also arranged by the 
Board at Puri at the instance of the Orissa 
State Council for Child Welfare for a batch 
of 50 students for a period of 21 days from 
27th May to 14th June. Students from these 


schools including one girls’? school took part 
in the course. à 


À rc-otientation course in English for the 
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teachers of M.E. and basic schools was 
conducted by the Board at 16 centres in 
the State. About 250 teachers participated 
in the course. 


RAJASTHAN 


Thé state of education in Rajasthan at 
the end of the Second Plan showed an 
increase of 7190 in enrolment at the high and 
higher secondary stage. In 1959-60, the en- 
rolment inthe high and higher secondary 
schools inmthe State was 0.74 lakh pupils 
(0.67 lukh boys and 0.07 lakh girls). At the 
end of the Second Pian, the figure stood at 
0.86 lakhs (0.78 lakh boys and 0.08 lakh 
giis). The pupil-teacher-ratio, the cost per 
nupil and the percentage of trained teachers 
at the end of Second Plan was 1:21, Rs 117.5 
and 44% respectively. During 1960-61, 226 
(205 for boys ard 21 for girls) government 
primary schools were raised to middle 
schools ; 59 government middle schools 
and 23 high schools were raised to higher 
secondary schools; and 7 government 
girls middle school were raised to higher 
secondary schools. A new training college 
at Jodhpur with an intake capacity of 
120 students started functioning from 
1961-62. 


The report of the Secondary Education 
Committee set up by the Government under 
the chairmanship of Shri G. C. Chatterji is 
almost ready and will be out shortly. 


The Committee had been set up: 


l. To examine the cases for low 
standard of attainment of higher 
secondary students and heavy 
percentage of failures at the higher 
secondary examination. 


2. To examine in detail the curriculum 
of pre-higher secondary and higher 
secondary courses and to make 
specific recommendations for its 
simplification, rationalisation and 
coordination, with different stages of 
education viz., primary, middle and ' 
higher secondary. 


3. To make specific recom mendajions 
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for improving the standards of 
teaching and performance by stu- 
dents in the middle and the higher 
secondary classes. 


4. To consider other relevant a$pects 
of the problem and to make recom- 
mendations with a view to Maining 
desired standards in the field of 
higher secondary education. 


During the period under review the 
following seminars and refresher courses 
were held for the improvement’ of gecon- 
dary education. 


1. A refresher course for B.Sc. trated 
teachers from 18th May, 1961 4o 
16th June 1961 at Dungar College 
Bikaner for enabling a B.Sc. to teach 
class XI with better confidence. 
Twenty five candidates took up 
Chemistry and the other 25 took up 
Physics as their special subject for 
this training. 


2. Workshop Method Seminars—cum 
Short Term Training Course for 
headmasters of high and higher 
secondary schools at Jaipur and 
Bikaner. 


Besides these seminars, State Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
Rajasthan conducted three weeks’ course for 
career masters during the period and 
trained about 100 teachers for secondary 
schools. 


UTTAR PRADESH 


The Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, 
Hardwar is embarking on a new experiment 
to blend the good points in Eastern and 
Western culture and in their ways of 
living. 


It has been decided that the living 
standard at the Hardwar institution should 
be raised. 


The boys used to know both Sanskrit 
and English, but their knowledge of Sanskrit 
was better than their knowledge of English. 
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It is now felt that every boy should 
be as efficient in speaking in English as in 
Sanskrit. 


Separate staff will be engaged to fulfil 
this objective. The existing language staff 
has béen instructed ,to use only one . of 
these languages in their conversations with 
the boys. 


The Gurukula Kangri is also thinking of 
inviting the Union and State Education 
Ministries to hold seminars of eminent edu- 
cationists here to explore the possibilities of 
how the gurukula concept can be exploited. 
Such a seminar will benefit all those who 
have to plan to meet India’s educational 
requirements. 


The Gurukula was intended io purge 
education of the defects of the examination- 
ridden system, to institute and promote 
research in Indian philosophy, science and 
history, and to produce literature concern- 
ing modern *sciences and ancient Sanskrit 
learning in the mother tongue. 


WEST BENGAL 


In the field of secondary education, West 
Bengal was far ahead of targets at the end of 
the Second Five Year Plan. Out of a total 
number of 1978 high schools, 743 have 
already been upgraded. Besides 201 senior 
basic schools have been established. 


During the quarter under report, 26 
schools received grants for housing of 
students, 14 for housing of teachers, 15 for 
assistance to teaching in science (Rs. 5,000 
each) 3 for improvement of teaching in 
other subjects (Rs. 15,000 eacb). Ninety-four 
schools were taken up for the improvement 
of their libraries. 


During the period from April to June 
1961 the State launched on the Third Five 
Year Plan. A special feature of this Plan is 
the emphasis proposed to be laid on women's 
education. A number of residential girls’ 
schools in selected areas with facilities for 
cheap residential accommodation are pro- 
posed to be set up during this Plan period. 
The first two Ôr three schools are expected 
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to start functioning from the next academic 
session. 

A further improvement of the service 
conditions of teachers has been contemplated 
in the shape of improved pay scales, housing 


* 
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facilities specially for women teachers in 
rural areas, extension of training facilities at 
government cost to existing as well as 
prospective teachers, and similar other 
benefits. 





The average man is three and a balf cubits tall, but he lives ín a house that is 
much taller, and has plenty of room for the freedom of movement so essential for health 


and comfort. 


This applies equally to education. 


A boy should be allowed to read 


books of his own choice in addition to the Prescribed textbooks he must read for his 
school work. His mental development is likely to be arrested if he is not allowed to do 
this, and he may grow into a man with the mind of a boy. 


—Rabindranath Tagore 
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AUSTRALIA 
School of the Air 


of Australian children 
." living in isolated sparsely settled areas 
in the interior, has proved to be a problem 


HE education 


for both educators and parents. Until a 
few years ago the only organised teaching 
available for such children was that of the 
correspondence schools, which was supple- 
mented by the school broadcasts provided 
by the Australian Broadcasting Commission. 
Certain features of this type of education— 
lack of direct contact of pupil with teacher, 
postal delays etc.—made this a somewhat 
unsatisfactory method of teaching. 
Australia’s answer to this general problem 
has been its School of the Air. It employs 
modern two-way radio to provide personal 
pupil-teacher relationship, which had so 
long been denied to the outback child. 
Through this personal contact the corres- 
pondence lessons are now aided by speedy 
explanations and corrections. 


There are, at present, three Schools of 
the Air in South Australia, two in New 
South Wales and one in Queensland. The 
movement for the establishment of such 
schools started about 10 years ago. In 1953, 
a teacher was appointed officially by the 
South Australian Department of Education 
to its first School of the Air at Alice 


Spring. 
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Typical procedure at a School of the Air 
is as follows: Just before 10 o'clock the 
principal teacher takes her seat at a table in 
the studio-classroom, with a microphone in 
front of her. The studio is air-conditioned, 
sound-proofed, and tastefully decorated. It 
has modern school fürniture for seating 
special groups participating in radio lessons, 
and a piano. A large wall map shows the 
location of each of the many pupils served 
by the school. At 10 a.m. the theme-call is 
played; then the principal teacher calls in 
her invisible school, its pupils seated at their 
transceivers hundreds of miles apart from 
each other. Through the studio loudspeaker, 
she is answered by a peculiarly affecting rush 
ofsmall voices, some clear, some scarcely 
audible, giving their call-signs from distant 
homesteads. The eagernessin that clamor 
of calling voices is haunting proof of the 
loneliness which School of the Air is helping 
to dispel. As she hears the class, the princi- 
pal teacher gets them down on her writing 
pad and so records the pupils who are 
“present”. The other two staff teachers 
check the calls coming in with a rush. Thus 
the roll is marked for the day. The teacher 
now announces the morning hymn, led by a 
recording of a choir, and the far-away pupils 
in front of their transceivers join in singing 
the 23rd Psalm. Then the teacher asks: 
“Would someone like to sing the hymn 
alone?" And among the babble of call 
signis coming back, she selects one pupil. 
Then from thedoudspeaker comes the vpice 
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ofa child's singing, distorted at times by 
atmospherics but clear and confident, 
heard by both her fellow pupils and her 
teachers. 


After a word of praise for the singer, the 
lesson proceeds quickly to items of nws and 
then to the weather chart, with constant 
emphasis on oral expression and voice com- 
munication. Next, perhaps. comes a com- 
position lesson—each sentence being an 
individual contribution from a lonely young- 
ster speaking hundreds of miles away. 
Sometime a play is given, for which the 
young actors prepare appropriate costumes 
even though the audience cannot see them. 
Parents have been surprised and delighted 
at the confidence displayed in such activities 
and at the joy of the participants in working 
with others to create something. 


Firally there is a *question and answer" 
period, dealing chiefly with the formal work 
ofthe correspondence lessons. The session 
closes with the call signs of the pupils coming 
in with their ‘‘Goodoyes”. 


All School of the Air pupils are enrolled 
at the departmental correspondence schools 
in New South Wales. Queensland, Western 
Australia or South Australia. There is 
close cooperation in all States. In New 
South Wales a weekly report on each pupil's 
work—praising good work and improvement, 
itemizing all errors, and giving helpful sug- 
gestions—is sent by the correspondence 
school to the School of the Air. One lesson 
period each week is devoted to these reports 
—pupils correcting spelling errors, correct- 
ing orally mistakes in arithmetic or reading 
good passages from compositions. In return 
the School of the Air sends a weekly report 
on each pupil to the correspondence school. 
Parents report favourably on the benefits of 
this procedure, as do also the correspon- 
dence school teachers. 


In South Australia all teachers in. charge 
of Schools of the Air must be trained at the 
correspondence school and be familiar with 
its work: they must havé personal contact 
with the teachers who grade the pupils’ 
work, and must assist both mothers ‘and 
pupils in coping successfully with the work 


of all grades. In addition to the daily 
morning lesson there are now three 30- 
minute sessions in which reports from the 
correspondence school teachers on each 
pupils written work care discussed, correc- 
tions heard and problems straightened out. 
This stimulates pupils’ interest and acts as 
an inceative. ., 


There i nstant experimentation with 
different types of lessons in order to im- 
prove teaching techniques. Lessons include 
reading, speech training, composition, 
picture talks, arithmetic, music appreciation, 
social studies, current affairs, drama—inclu- 
ding oral expression miming, singing, dicta- 
tion, weather observation, verse speaking, 
ait and nature talks. 


Possibly the greatest achievement of the 
School of the Air is that of providing the 
children of outback areas with social 
experiences—a vital element of personal 
development: belonging to a school like other 
children do, having direct communication 
with teachers and with each other; having a 
small community of their own. Shyness is 
overcome. Ali—even 5-year-olds—now sing 
and take part in lessons and plays. The 
School of the Air holds out unlimited 
opportunities for educational and social 
service. 


SWEDEN 
Swedish School Starts a Stock Exchange 


Children at a secondary school in 
Uppsala, Sweden, willsoon be learning the 
workings of the world of finance in their 
own stock exchange. They will be able to 
buy and sell the equivalent of real shares in 
an experiment aimed not at producing future 
brokers, but at developing an interest in 
trade and in increasing savings. 

(Unesco News) 


Swedish Adults Take Part in Schoo! Curricula 
Tests 


About 1,500 Swedes (both men and 
women) between 18 and 30 years of age and 
representing a dozen different occapations 
were tested on their knowledge of mathe: 
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maties and language as part of a programme 
of research on school curricula carried out 
in Sweden. Their tèst sqpres were compared 
with those of young people just leavjng 
school to find out how much they had retain- 
ed of these subjects., 


In most branches of mathematics, the 
results showed a sharp decline from school 
leaving to adult age. Skill in estimating, on 
the contrary, showed an improvement. As 
regards language, it was found that from 
school to adult level there was a tendgncy 
towards improvement, particularly as regards 
vocabulary. (Unesco News) 


SWITZERLAND 


Educational Publishers Meet in Geneva 


A meeting of educational pfiblishers from 
22 countries organized by Unesco, was held 
in Geneva during July, 1961. It was the 
first meeting of its kind called by Unesco, 
though the Organization has, in the past, 
arranged for meetings of educational and 
textbook editors, 


The meeting discussed possibilities of 
international cooperation in the preparation 
and production of textbooks; textbooks and 
international understanding; and the acti- 
vities of Unesco and the Internation Bureau 
of Education in relation to textbooks. 


The need for increasing the supply of 
good textbooks adapted to local conditions 
has been listed high among priorities by 
educational leaders in Africa, Asia, the Arab 
States and Latin America. International 
assistance to help meet this need has, in 
some cases, a long history, based mainly on 
private initiative, and was the subject of 
much discussion at the meeting. 


Member States have called on Unesco 
for help in this field to supplement what is 
being done privately or bilaterally and a pro- 
gramme of work has been developed. The 
Unesco Secretariat felt, however, that it 
could cogtribute to increasing cooperation 
between countries and also expand its own 
programme along sound lines by bringing 
togethér representatives of national textbook 


publishers within an international framework 
(Unesco News). 


UNITED KINGDOM 


International Understandiag 


A course in international understanding 
was, recently held at Shoreditch Training 
College, Egham, Surrey. This course, which 
takes place annually ‘and is open to all 
teaclfers, aims at promoting knowledge and 
understanding of, the Commonwealth. The 
Indian subcontinent was the subject of this 
year’s coürse and several Indians, Pakistanis 
and Ceylonese participated in it. News- 
papers and magazines from the three 
countries, indigenous food prepared by 
expert chefs, a concert of music and dancing, 
an Indian commercial film, visual aids and 
an exhibition of arts and crafts lent by the 
High Commissioners of India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon and the Commonwealth institute 
were all part af the plan to give the full 
picture. The course was experimental in 
that the number of formal lectures had been 
cut down to considerably less than in pre- 
vious years and more time given over to 
group work so that there was greater 
Opportunity for an interchange of ideas 
between students. 


The lectures, of which there were nine 
altogether, dealt with historical, political, 
geographical, economic, social and cultural 
aspects of the Indian subcontinent. The 
guest speakers were top people in their 
subjects and they were enabled to speak with 
complete freedom by a guarantee that what 
they said would be in no way publicized out- 
side the college. 


The group worh was done under four 
headings: standardseof living and economic 
development, cultural and social aspects, 
constitutional questions and international 
relations. There were 60 students, divided 
into seven groups, each group taking one of 
the four main subjgcts and each person 
within the group preparing a paper on one 
aspect,of the subject. A special library was 
used to collect information and, at the end 
of the course, each group contribyted 1¢s 
discoveries to a confmunal pool of know- 
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ledge. Apart from this plan, the groups 
were used for general discussion of the 
lectures and met after each lecture to fraine 
questions to ask the speaker. These often 
turned out to be very astute and searching, 
so that question time brought to ‘ight some 
of the most interesting faéts and views on 
current topics. 


U.S.S.R. 
An Amateur School Film Studio 


_ The rural secondary school of Konstant- 
inovka has its own collective farm ("Dawn"), 
two clubs, and a hospital. The first pupils’ 
agricultural bridge was organised in this, 
school, as well as a children’s machine and 
tractor station; it also has its own cons- 
truction combine. Many of its graduates 
qualify as tractor-driver, combine operator 
or animal-breeder and stay to work in their 
naüve village. Along with these academic 
and practical facítities, it promotes aesthetic 
cducation through its clubs (circles): 
literature, drama, music, choirs, expressive 
arts, artistic gymnastics, photography, etc. 
Recently, however, emphasis has been placed 
on technical clubs. All these groups 
(collectives) were, however, more or less 
separated from one another. Two years 
ago the pedagogical staff sought to correct 
this situation and to bring about greater 
unity in the extra-curricular groups by 
establishing a film studio. 


Making their own films required the co- 
operation of many other persons and posed 
new and interesting and challenging pro- 
blems for young technicians, photograhers, 
artists, literary students, singers and musi- 
cians, Eight clubs (160 members, over half 
of the pupils) were involved in the work. 


By establishing a school film studio, the 
school _Staff solved not only problems of an 
aesthetic education but also organizational 
problems of a large student body, problems 
of developing work habits in the students, 
of a sense of responsibility and disciplined 
behavior. The student staff included chief 
operators. artists and sound, operators, and 
a studio director. The literature and drama, 


clubs were the first to be involved: students 
discussed sceneries for future films and 
rehearsals were conducted. Their first film 
Was a revised versich of a former radio per- 
formance of “They Fought for This Mother- 
land," directed by their history teacher. 
This-required much fesearch and many 
interviews with villagers and veterans, to 
ensure absolute authenticity. Many techni- 
cal production problems had to be solved 
(such as that of making their own movie 
camera). Procuring the proper film was 
another*major problem: it could not be 
purthased, so they had to make their own— 
buying amateur film, cutting off the end 
perforations with a machine made especially 
"for this purpose, and then—their greatest 
achievement—they invented an accurate 
machine for making automatic perforations 
by using an ordinary treadle sewing machine, 
replacing the needle with a steel implement, 
numerous members performing the various 
operations. All this required patience, 
persistence and ingenuity. Processing the 
colour reversible film called for research and 
much technical experimentation. The next 
hurdle was that the events of the film took 
place in the late autumn while production 
time was March, cold and windy. No in- 
side scenes were possible in the school studio 
with its. weak optical equipment and lack. of 
a powerful projector. The creative council 
met and decided to film the scenes on the 
village streets. Battle scenes were parti- 
cularly difficult. 


This project exerted considerable influ- 
ence on regular school work, and the morale 
and discipline of the school as a whole. 
More and more students participated in the 
project. 


Film amateurs are becoming more and 
more numerous; they work in clubs, in 
childrens’ technical stations or as indi- 
viduals. The above experiment shows that 
every rural school is capable of organizing 
an amateur film studio. But these schools 
should be helped by the center with equip- 
ment, such as this school acquired in obtain- 
ing the inexpensive amateur camera “kiev”, 
and should be supplied with film atid chemi- 
cals, Such school. film studios play an 
important, part not only in the aesthetic 
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education of pupils, but also in the entire 
teaching-upbringing work of the school. 


Learning by Radio and TY in the Ukraine 


Lessons by radio and television are pto- 
ving more and more popular in the Ukraine 
Republic of the Sovfet Union, both afsong 
young and older listeners. 

Twice weekly during the past: year,: pro- 
grammes have been broadcast for lower 
secondary school pupils in which a wide 
range of subjects are treated in 4 simple, 
praciical way likely to arouse the interest of 
young listeners. Besides subjects in the 
normal school curriculum, there is also & 
series of broadcasts for senior pupils entitled 
“Advice from an Older Friend” in which 
workers, engineers and others talk aboyt 
their jobs in factories, laboratories, kolk- 
hozes, etc. - 


A popular programme for advanced 
students started two years ago is a weekly 
correspondence course, specially adapted to 
the needs of young men and women who 
wish to continue studying in their spare 
time. Lessons are broadcast in the morning 
and repeated at night so that the maximum 
number of students can participate. 


For televiewers, in the Ukraine, there 
are now two English language courses broad- 
cast on Sunday mornings. A first-year 
course is given for beginners who have no 
knowledge of the language, followed by a 
second course designed to enable viewers, 
after two years’ study, to read, write and 
speak English. (Unesco News) 


UNESCO 
Ghosts in Marathi—Frogs in Tamil 


AS part of its Literature Translations 
Programme, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco) is giving assistance this year to 
the translation and publication of no less 
than 26 works from the literatures of 
Denmark, England, France, Greece. “Italy, 
Norway, *Spain, the United States and 
Russia. These famous classics will be 


m 


translated into Burmese, Thai, Vietnamese, 

and ten different languages of India. The 

complete list of titles to be translated into 

Indian languages is as given below. 

From EngWsh: Hamlet (by Shakespeare), 
"into Telegu 


Macbeth (Shakespeare) 
into Oriya 

Othello (Shakespeare), into 
Hindi . 

Leaves of Grass (by Walt 
Whitman) into 
Assamese 


Walden (by Thoreau), into 
Assamese, Bengali, 


Kannada and 
Punjabi 

From French : Tartuffe (by Moliere), into 
Hindi 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 

(Moliere), into 
Hindi 
Ə 

From Greek: Agamemnon (by ) 


Aeschylus ) 
Antigone (By ) into 
Sophocles) ) Tamil 
Medea (by 
Euripides) ) 
The Frogs (by ) 
Aristoph- ) 
anes) ) 


From Italian: The Prince (By Machia- 


velli), into Assa- 
mese and Telugu 
From Norwegian: Ghosts (By Ibsen), into 
Assamese and 
Marathi 
Wild Duck (Ibsen), into 
Marathi 


The Viking of Helgeland 
(Ibsen), into Mara- 
thi and Malayalam 


War and Peace (by Tols- 


toy), into Assa- 
mese and Oriya. 


Quixote (By Cer- 


vantes), into Hingi 
and Oriya ° 


From Russian: 


From Spanish: Don 
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It is now more than twelve years since 
the Unesco Translations Programme was 
begun. At first, the project was confined to 
translations from and into Arabic. Since 
then, the programme has gradually 
developed until it now covers ten 
distinct series. So far .more "than 90 
volumes of translations into English and 
French have already Seen published, and 
more than 150 others are in process ‘of 
translation or publication. These trans- 


lations into English agd French are from the 
literatures of most of the major areas of the 
world, and in particular those of Asia. The 
translations from Aslan languages into 
English and French are undertaken within 
thé framework of Unesco’s **Major Project" 
for promoting mutual appreciation of 
Eastzrn and Western Cultural values. The 
translations into Indian languages are bting 
commissioned by the Sahitya Akademi 
(National Academy of Letters). 





‘Education is a discipline’ 


By this formula we mean that discipline of habits formed definitely and thought- 
fully, whether habits of mind or of body. Physiologists tell us of the adaptation of 
brain structure to habitual lines of thoughts, i.e. to our habits. 


Charlotte Mason 
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Picture Source Book for Social 
~—Late 19th Century By Molly Harrison and 
O.M. Rayston. Published by George Allen 
end Unwin Ltd., London. 1961. 


istory 


THIS isa unique book. It consists of 92 
well chosen pictures depicting every 
side of English life in the Victorian age. 


As the book is meant to serve a reference 
purpose, it rightly begins with an index. 
The text has been chosen with good care, 
depicting the adventurous age when the old 
order was changing rapidly ‘yielding place to 
new’. Customs and fashions of those days 
have been presented with provocative intro- 
duction and delightful commentaries taken 
from the Punch poking fun at new ideas. 


For example, today when automobiles 
are an accepted routine of our life, it is 
enlightening and highly amusing to read an 
advertisement stating fifteen reasons why 
‘an auto-car' was better than a horse-drawn 
vehicle. Again Ruskin’s prophetic remarks 
on the conquest of space and time have a 
special relevance for us today. ‘‘Space and 
time did not want any sort of conquering: 
they wanted using. A fool wants to shorten 
space and time; a wise man wants to 
lengthen them both.” 


The ‘ book has an elegant get-up. It 
should find a place inevery school and 
college library. Teachers of history and 
social studies would indeed profit from a 
study of this book. If we had such source 
books for the social history of India, it 


would greatly,help in a better understanding 
of the subject. 
R. Vajreswari* 


The Design and Equipment of Science 
Laboratories, Council of Education Press 
Ltd., 10, Queen Anne Street, London, W.I. 


THE quality of science teaching in a 

school largely depends upon its labora- 
tory. But the effectiveness of a laboratory 
is conditioned by its design and equipment. 
With the changing concept of science teach- 
ing in the secondary schools, planning for new 
laboratories should also be suitably modified 
in the light of new requirements. The 
present booklet describes certain important 
aspects of designing new laboratories for 
middle schools and advanced classes. Specific 
suggestions regarding site, space, position of 
doors and windows, lighting arrangement, 
etc. are given in the first section. The next 
three sections deal with the planning of 
subject laboratories for the teaching of 
physics, chemistry and biology. These 
sections are in the form of articles written 
by three experienced science masters. Each 
article is illustrated by well designed labora- 
tory plans and the basic equipment required. 
If equipment of science laboratories ineans 
the apparatus and material needed for 
practical work and demonstration, then the 
present brochure provides no such informa- 
tion except the ten pages of advertisements 
atthe end. However, the term equipment 
in the title appears to have been used in a 
wider sense. A small bibliography is also 
appended at the énd. 


*Lecturer St. Christopher Training College for Women, Madras. 
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As in the U.K. so in India, facilities for 
teaching science in our secondary schools 
are expanding rapidly, and hundreds of new 
laboratories are added every year. Particular- 
ly while upgrading high schools into higher 
secondary schools with science as elective, 
one is confronted with a new task of estab- 
lishing separate labcratoriess for physics, 
chemistry and biology. Furthermore, new 


high schools come into being every year in, 


unprecedented numbers and a science 
laboratory is a ‘must’-for áll. Qualitative 
improvement in science teaching can only.be 
accomplished and dargets regarding the 
strengthening of science teaclHing projected 
in Plan blueprints can only be fulfided if 
ingeniuously designed and adequately 
equipped laboratories are made available to 
teachers and pupils. This publication 
presents in brief very valuable ideas and 
experiences on laboratory designs. 


The booklet will prove very useful to 
our school managements, education depart- 
ments and teachers’ colleges. 

°R. H. Dave* 


The Health of the School Child (H.M.S.O) 
1958 and 1959 Com., Report of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Ministry of Education 
London. 


THS valuable book contains the report 
of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of Education, England, for the 
years 1958 and 1959. All aspects of the 
health of the school child are dealt with in 
great detail. 


Under the title “General Work of the 
School Health Service”, the prevalence of 
diseases discovered at the medical inspection, 
the cooperation received from parents, 
teachers, the hospital and the general medical 
practitioners for the improvement of the 
health of children, the work of the school 
health visitors and studies in child health are 
described very well. Special problems like 
smoking by school children, cleanliness of 
children and treatment of the handicapped 
are discussed. The dental health of children 
is thoroughly treated with respect to the 


extent of incidence of dental diseases, the 
current practices with regard to the treat- 
ment of dental diseases, the inadequacy of 
medical aid in this field and the methods to 
be adopted by school guthorities to improve 
the dental health of children.. 


Another chapter describes how coopera- 
tion between {peech therapists, parents and 
teachers can help children with speech 
disorders of various kinds like aphasia and 
stammering. A chapter is devoted to the criti- 
cism of the defects of the present system of 
recording the data-of medical inspection and 
useful suggestions are offered to improve 
them. The systems of medical inspection in 
schools in vogue at presént are examined and 


“a gevised scheme is proposed. As an alter- 


nátive to the routine medical examination 
conducted at the times of admission and 
leaving school, doctors are to visit the 
schools at the end of each term and during 
the terminal visits selected cases are examin- 
ed. The headmaster, the teachers, the 
parents and physical education teachers 
note cases of defective children and by 
common consent send them up for terminal 
examination. This system seems to be worth 
an extensive trial from the encouraging 
results obtained in a few schools where it 
was tried. 


Visual defects, defective hearing, food 
poisoning, tuberculosis and accidents are 
treated exclusively. Many other aspects of 
children’s health come in for a fair share of 
consideration and practical suggestions are 
given for improving the health of children 
from the point of view of these defects. 


The mental health of the children 
receives adequate treatment. Valuable 
Statistical data are profusely supplied to 
illustrate the problems, correct inferences 
are drawn and highly useful and effective 
remedies are suggested. 


_ The book is a valuable. addition to the 
libraries of the training colleges and 
secondary schools. The book stresses thé 
importance of children’s health, a matter in 
which we in India have to go a long way yet, 

o 


* Field Officer, Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education, Delhi. 
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BOOK REVIEWS, 


The school health service has still not taken 
root in our country. A Took at this book 
will show how Efigland has progressed and 
and how we in India can learn a yseful 
lesson. 


H.§.S. Lagyrence’ 


Modern Science And the Nature of Life 
By William S. Beck. Published by Penguin 
Books 1961. 


FROM the beginning of human civilgation 

thinkers and philosophers, sociologists 
and scientists have tried to find an answer to 
the puzzling question of all times that Still 
remains a question— What is the nature of 
life and how did it originate’? Dr. Beck’? 
book is a vivid extension of discussiom on 
the same question though essentially on a 
scientific plane. Admittedly he has got an 
advantage in getting a substantial ‘initial 
start in the sense that the contributions of 
great men of the past have helped his origin- 
al and critical thinking. As a book on 
modern science, it is an. excellent and lucid 
exposition of the subject and has come out 
at a time when more and more intelligent 
people are taking active interest in science. 
The author's determined effort in trying to 
reach the non-scientist also, is commendable 
but the very nature of some of the topics 
may prevent the layman from grasping every 
detail thoroughly. 


Divided systematically into four parts, 
the book is very absorbing for one who is 
interested in the subject. Dealing histori- 
cally, Dr. Beck discusses in Part I how 
science and culture interact with each other 
while man is endeavouring to overcome 
nature and its mighty forces. Dealing with 
the emergence of Biology as a science the 
author holds the view that though it should 
have been the first, Biology and its syste- 
matic study appeared on the scene only after 
Physics and Chemistry had made sufficient 
progress. 


The second part begins with the intro- 
duction,of the Cell-theory and how it threw 


* Principal, Government College, Vellore. 
t Lecturer, C.I.E. Delhi. 


open the gates for knowing many more 
revealing facts in the field of the Living 
World. After discussing evolution, its 
process, evidences and criticisms, the author 
(while writing about the nature of life) tries 
to describe machine aspect of living systems. 
The third part is comparatively abstract as 
it deals with the* analytical approach for 
ftnding facts. 


, The last part is devoted to ‘the place of 
Biology in the modern world with its various 
problems. ‘Gene’ and ‘Heredity’ have been 
discussed in an interesting manner. Great 
optimism is expressed about the intended 
biological researches in the direction of 
synthésising the smallest living unit. 


The author has made references to the 
contributions of a number of western philo- 
sophers but he has said nothing of Indian 
thought on this subtle problem. The nature 
of cosmos and its origin has been the subject 
of much discifssion in Indian Philosophy ; 
Vivekananda, who is not unknown to the 
American Intelligentia, has tried to explain 
the problem from purely scientific angle 
which the author could have examined. 


The book would be of interest to the 
specialist as well the non-specialist, parti- 
cularly the teachers. A teacher who wants 
to acquaint himself with the way biology 
affects us now and the implications its pro- 
gress will have for us in future, will find it 
exceedingly useful. 

S.S. Sharmat 


West Africa in History: Volume 1 (Before 
the Europeans) By W.F. Conton, Published 
by George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 


AFRICA has in recent years shot into 
prominence *on a surging tide of 
nationalism and the Continent that lay 
for centuries in hushed obscurity seems 
suddenly to have become a focal point in 
our columns of daily news. Even so, liow 
many of us reade with any deeper insight 
than what the printed word tells ? Deep 
rooted in our minds are the pre-conceived 


C 
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notions that the vast African Continent was 
covered with jungles and peopled with 
inhabitants who had hardly any idea of 
civilisation until the European went there. 
Indeed, it will come to us as a shock to know 
thet behind the independence movements of 
modern Nigeria, Ghana and Sierra Leone 
lies a shared memory or the greatness of ¢ 
ancient empires of Ghana, Mali and Songhai 
—empires that were no ‘ess in grandeur than 
our ancient Gupta or Mauryan periods of 
history. This memery is kept alive today in 
their folk tales and songs and in their com- 
mon heritage of art. c 


West Africa in, History, volume one, tells 
the story of this great past. In volumé two, 
which is to follow, the’ author (who is 
Principal of a Government Secondary 
School, Sierra Leone) will try to show 
how this greatness was temporarily lost 
and how it is now being regained. The 
book is meant to be a textbook ; it is 





addressed to pupils and teachers and explains 
how it ought to be used so as to cover the 
year’s work in the form just before that in 
which the School Certificate Examination is 
taken. At the end of the book, he gives for 
each a a a list of suggested questions for 
the teafher’s ube. 


The main quality of this book is its 
presentation, characterised by directness and 
simple expression. As the author says in 
the opening lines of Chapter One : “This 
book @ells a story. It is a true story and I 
hope that you will also find it an exciting 
one. Itis a story of how the way of life of 
man and woman in the West Africa has 
ckanged gradually since man first began to 
live here about 500,000 years ago. As we 
shalt see, these changes were slow at first, 
and were not even continuous. Today, 
however, they are both continuous and 
rapid." 

Kala Thairani* 
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